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TORNADOES AND STORMS. 


ORNADOES and storms of hail and rain swept over por- 
tions of several of the Western and Southern States 
simultaneously on the evening of Thursday, the 2ist ult., 
leaving ruin in their paths, with a list of casualties amounting 
to over a hundred persons killed or wounded. . The localities 
which suffered most were in Western and Southwestern Mis- 
souri, Southeastern Kansas and Northern Arkansas, 

In Kansas, the cyclone’s fury was almost beyond precedent, 
even the storm-cellars failing, in some instances, to afford 
protection. The interior of one of these places of refuge is 
shown among our illustrations. A few miles from Prescott, 
six persons had taken refnge in a storm-cellar, when eight 
cows fell on them through the roof, and all were severely 
hurt. Another family found safe refuge in a storm-cave, 
while their $5,000-house was scattered over the fields. 

Every house in Prescott, Kan., was either carried away or 
ruined. Prescott was a town of about 1,000 inhabitants, 
situated in the southwestern part of Lynn County. The 
cyclone was preceded here by a storm of huge hailstones, as 
large as hen’s eggs. On its progress through the town, the 
tornado completely demolished two hundred buildings, killed 
twelve persons, and maimed twice as many more. Some 
houses were caught up bodily from their foundations, carried 
a long distance, and then dashed to pieces. Seventeen per- 
sons are known to have been killed in Lynn County, and 
about fifty were seriously wounded. On one farm near 
Prescott, the house, with seven people in it, was taken up 
bodily, carried two hundred yards and dropped in an orchard, 

. (Continued on page 187.) 
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THE FEAR OF IMMIGRATION. 


FF\HE course of immigration is the best test of the rela- 
tive conditions of the laboring class in Europe and 
America. When conditions in America are adverse, 

immigration declines. When the struggle for subsistence 
in Europe becomes particularly severe, emigration from 
thence to America increases. The tide of immigration is 
now rising, and the indieations are that more newcomers 
will make their homes in this country this year than ever 
As many as 4,270 persons have landed in a day, 
recently, at Castle Garden. Crowds of prospective immi- 
grants are camping in the streets of Queenstown. Special 
steamships are to run from Liverpool to accommodate 
the rush. Six thousand immigrants sailed from the port | 
of Hamburg alone in March. Probably three-quarters 
of a million persons will reach our shores as immigrants 
during the year. 

Is it practicable and is it expedient to endeavor to in- 
spect and sart these immigrants, with the view of reject- 
ing some as unfit to be admitted into the country and 
passing others as desirable? ~ 

To many this question seems to be natural, ages, | 
by modern conditions, and original. In fact, it is the old- 
est and least original question on the American Continent. 
The Spanish and Catholic settlers in Florida fought not 
only to prevent the Huguenot Protestants from holding 
that part of America, but actually fought in the Bahamas | 
to prevent them from: reaching these shores. The feeling 
that there was not room enough here for the worthless 
classes broke out among the worthless classes themselves, 
and raged most violently before a single permanent col- 
ony had been planted. 

It is said by some that we do not want paupers, insane | 
persons, and criminals; others object to contract laborers 
and assisted immigrants, anarchists, and Mormons. Some 
oppose the admission of English capitalists and French | 
marquises who come over here merely to monopolize land 
until they have made large fortunes and then go back to 
Europe to spend them. Some oppose those who, they 
think, remain under a political allegiance to a foreign 
Church. The prevailing objection, however, is to the ad- 
mission of what we are inclined to designate as social 
scum, poverty-stricken and worthless tramps, who float 
from one part of the world to another without acquiring 
auy permanent stake in society. 

A. T. Stewart, James Gordon Bennett, Giuseppe Gari- 
baldi and John Roach are conspicuous examples of mea 
who migrated to this country wholly without other means 
thita that required +> pay their passage. Mr. Stewart had 
a @lassical education, but the little property which started 
him in mercantile life descended to him from a relative | 
in Ireland some time after his arrival in this country. | 
Mz. Bennett, if not a pauper when he came, was so soon | 
afterwards reduced to want, that, according to the biogra- | 
phy authorized and revised by himself, he passed a day 
or two on Boston Common without food. These cases are 
sufficient to indicate that a sorting conimittee would find 
it hard to distinguish, among a cargo of immigrants, the 
future criminal or: pauper from the future millionaire. 
Nature has set no mark upon the young by which a com- 
mittee on immigration could determine which will suc- 
ceed or fail in life. It is equally difficult to determine by 
« man’s looks whether he is an Anarchist, Socialist, Mon- 
archist or Republican. Sometimes he is each by turns or 
all at onee, 

' The notion that the arrival of immigrants keeps down 
wages seems to some too evident to need argument, and 
to others, too doubtful to admit of proof, or perhaps too 
absurd to deserve serious refutation. If immigrants all 
fillowed one occupation or all remained in the wages- 
earning class, or if fewer immigrants than natives became 
employers of labor, then the fancy might be indulged 
that immigration depresses wages. But if immigrants 
distribute themselves among all occupations so as to. 
supply to each craft a ratio of customers to workers 
about equal to what it was before their arrival, they 
work no change in the rates of labor. So long as immi- 
grants graduate as many employers of labor, in propor- 
tion to the number seeking employment, as are furnished 
by the native citizens, they do not disturb in any way 
the rates of labor. 

It is believed that the immigrant peeees distri- 
butes itself very evenly among all sorts of oceupations, 
preserving the tage “aca rae) to eustomers in each 
far more uniformly under tle proniptings. of private 


before. 





nt supervision. As it is the ratio of customers 
t workers, or of demand to supply, that alone controls 
Wages, it follows that if immigrants do not disturb this 
ratio they do not disturb waged® 

Whether it is practicable to assort the incoming popu- 
lation of a country advantageously admits of serious 
doubt. There is yet no standard by which to judge 
which portion of a population is most conducive to the 
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| the descendants of those now in the 


| course, would be a serious matter. 
| have arrived, they appear to indicate, first, that he was 


| Metz. 
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| waited on the Jnglish Premier to induce him to order 
/a day of general fasting for a prevailing epidemic, he 


replied, ‘‘ Drainage will help you more than fasting.” 
The Mormons, Chinese, Italians, Hungarians, Gypsies, 


Oriental Jews, and other unpopular classes of immi- 
grants, all have their good points as well as their bad 
| points. Much of the spirit of exclusiveness which pre- 
vails concerning these is felt often by the very classes 
who know least of them, and who if they would study 
them more generously would learn much from them. 
The general proposition that the greater the competi- 


races the rapid the progress of so- 


tion among more 
ciety, is shown in the relative progress of the Northern 


former there 
Into the former immigra- 


and Southern States. In the 
races ; in the latter only two. 

tion has been free ; into the latter it has been restricted, 
at first by law, and more recently by circumstances. Very 
few would hold that the rate of progress in the Southern 
States had been increased by the fact that a very much 
larger proportion of the people are native-born. If pro- 
gress would be promoted by confinipg the population to 
country, it would 
seem that the Southern States, where all but an 
tremely small per cent. of the population are descended 


are many 


e@X- 


| from Americans resident in the country from the date of 
| its national independence, ought to have advanced more 


rapidly than the Northern. All that is likely to be done 
at present upon the question must be to warp public 
opinion. But it is something that public opinion should 
be warped toward the right. 


FRANCE AND GERMANY. 

HE arrest, by German officers, of M. Schnaebeles, a 
French special commissary stationed on the frontier 

ut Pagny-sur-Moselle, has been a successful ‘ sensation,” 
but it does net appear probable that serious conse- 
quences will follow. The first report was that M. Schnae- 
beles had been seized upon French territory, which, of 
But as further details 


arrested upon German soil; and second, that he had 
been exercising an aggressive anti-German influence in 
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It is even charged that he had attempted to per- | 
suade German soldiers to desert, and had done his best to | 
| incite an insurrectionary movement. 


It is likely that the | 


German reports put Schnaebeles’s misdeeds as strongly as | 


| possible, but it can be easily believed that he had more 


or less to do with an anti-German propaganda in Metz, 
and there was, therefore, occasion enough for the arrest, 
which can scarcely be made a casus belli, since he was 
on the German side of the frontier. The latest report 
is that Germany has ordered Schnaebeles’s ‘release, by 
ray of concession to France. 
that the French Government has throughout shown a 
remarkiuble forbearance. And the question is, how long 
will this forbearance last? 

At the news of this arrest a French paper significantly 
congratulated its readers that France could so easily and 
quickly mobilize an army of 200,000 men as an advance- 
guard. Germany’s great standing army is becoming more 
and more of a strain upon her people. Each country is 
occupying itself with the newest inveutions in ordnance 
and explosives, and keenly watching each other’s actions. 


Now, this kind of thing is wellnigh intolerable. Sooner 
or later the strain is likely to prove too great. There 


will come a demand for explanations from Bismarck, and 
this will kindle the blaze of war. Bismarck would seem 
to be at an age when peace is desirable above all things, 
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law and public opinion. At the North, while it was gene- 
rally admitted that slavery was an evil, it was all but 


universally held that emancipation would be far worse, and 
therefore that the evi! must be silently endured for the 
public good. The subject could not even be discussed, 
it insisted, without endangering the Union; and 
priests and politicians combined to suppress all agitation 
of the subject. 

3ut there were forces at work which could not be con- 
trolled by party conventions or 


was 


ecclesiastical councils. 


The war came, and with it, as a military necessity, the 
immediate emancipation of the blacks. The South 
thought herself ruined, and was, for a time, disposed 


to clothe herself in sackcloth and ashes. Twenty-two 
years have gone by; the people of Charleston assemble 
to witness the unvailing of a monument to John GC. Cal- 
houn, their great champion in the days of slavery, whose 
patriotic integrity as a statesman is admitted, even at the 
North. Listen ; a Southern orator, Mr. Lamar, 


*“*T believe if he (Mr. Calhoun) were here 
his own South Carolina, the land of Rutledge, Moultrie, Laurens, 
Hayne, Lowndes, Sumter and Marion—largely through the efforts 
of her lion-hearted Hampton—restored .to her proud position of 

cignity and equality in the Union, he would say to her that the 

ous controversy being closed at the ballot-box, closed by the 
arbitrament of war, and, above all, closed by the Constitution, 
always deemed sacred and inviolable by her, she sacrifices no prin- 
ciple and falsifies no sentiment in accepting the verdict—deter- 
mined henceforth to seek the happiness of her people, their 
greatness and glory, in the greatness and glory of the American 
Republic.” 


speaks : 


to-day, and could see 


Again, the same orator speaks : 


‘Slavery is dead — buried in a grave that never gives up its 
dead. Let it rest. If at this day the North, or the American 
Union, were to propose to re-establish the institution, the South 
could not and would not accept it as a boon.” 

Here is the evidence of a beneficent moral revolution 
such as the world has rarely witnessed—a revolution that 
at once vindicates and compensates those who periled 
life, reputation and property to bring it about. 


THE PRESIDENT AND A SECOND TERM. 

wr President Cleveland be a candidate for a sec- 

ond term, in 1888? This is the question that 
is just now exciting the political leaders and inter- 
esting the people of the whole country. It has been 
universally assumed that the President would be a can- 
didate for re-election. The correspondents of Republi- 
‘an newspapers, writing from Washington, have asserted 
that every important appointment made in the last four 
months has been determined by its expected effect upon 


| his candidacy, and, while we think this accusation is not 


It is conceded on all hands | 


| to a second term have been rudely deranged by 


but. he may conelude that, since war threatens, it would | 


be better to have the war in the lifetime of Von Moltke 
and himself. There is nervousness and suspicion on 
either side. The Schnaebeles incident occurring twenty 
years ago, would have precipitated a war. To-day 
France is better equipped for war than since 1870; better, 
indeed, than she was in that year. Boulanger, whatever 
his faults may be, has executive ability, and under his 
administration the French Army has gained greatly in 
efficiency,4n its morale, technical excellence and commis- 
| sary department. Yet France, despite the irritation of 
this incident, has awaited diplomatic explanations with 
a calmness which is really remarkable. 


THE ANTI-SLAVERY SOUTH. 


rP\O men old enough to remember, even if they took. no 

part in the moral and political struggles that pre- 
ceded and led up to the late civil war, the present cur- 
rent of events must seem more like a dream than a 
reality. Such a moral and political revolution scarcely 
-ever before took place in the history of the world, upon 
so large a scale, in so short a time. In 1830 negro 
slavery prevailed in one-half the States of this Union, 
and, through certain constitutional provisions, dominated 
the whole Union, Those who sought its abolition by 
moral and peaceful means were deemed fanatics and 
fools, and in many places hunted by mobs as if they were 
wild beasts, to be exterminated for the public safety. In 
1835, Governor McDuffie of South Carolina, in his mes- 
sage to the Legislature, declared slavery to be “the 
corner-stone of the republican edifice,” and prayed that 
his posterity, to the latest generations, might live in no 





general welfare. The Mormons have a bad theology, but 
a splendid system of irrigation and of co-operation in 
production, 


other than a slaveholding community; and such, in 
effect, was the prevailing sentiment o! the South, where 


When the Presbyterians of Edinburgh! the free discussion of the subject was forbidden by 





altogether warranted, we are bound to confess that some 
of the President’s selections have seemed to indicate that 
Mr. Cleveland has not been forgetful of the Democratic 
convention to be held next year, and of the election that 
is to followit. The dissatisfied members of the Demo- 
cratic party have believed that the President contem- 
plated a second term, ard the most of them have been 
unable to see any way to shut him out of the race. It is 
upon this theory alone that the course of such leading 
journals 2s the New York Sun and Louisville Couricr- 
Journal ean be explained, The friends of the Adminis- 
tration have, in the meantime, been in a state of com- 
fortable complacency, feeling confident of the future. 

But all caleulations based upon the supposed certainty 
of President Cleveland’s desires and intentions in regard 
the 
declaration of a wish by the President, made to several 
intimate political friends who have called upon him 
lately, to retire to private life at the end of his present 
term of office. For, that Je has expressed such a desire, 
and on more than one occasion, there can be no doubt. 
The first to give publicity to one of these conversations 
was Senator Vest, of Missouri. Probably .he did not 
expect that the correspondent who overheard him de- 
scribing his interview with the President would telegraph 
it to the St. Louis Republican, and he has corrected 
some of the minor details of the report; but he stands 
by and reiterates the essential part of the story, which is 
that President Cleveland did say that he hoped to retire 
to private life in 1889, and that he did not wish for a 
renomination by his party. 

Senator Vest’s report is corroborated by several other 
persons to whom the President has confided his desire or 
intention. The Hon. William Dorsheimer, of this city, 
editor of the Democratic newspaper which comes nearest 
to. being Mr. Cleveland’s ‘‘ organ,” had a conversation 
with the President as long ago as last January, in which 
the latter said that ‘‘he had been contemplating the mak- 
ing of a public declaration which would take him out of 
the field as a candidate in 1888. He said that he 
led to this conclusion not only by personal considera- 
tions, but because he thought such a course would re- 
lieve him from imputations which were daily cast upon 
him, whiéh interfered with his usefulness in office.” An 
unnamed ‘friend of the President, from Rochester, N. Y., 
who called upon him more recently, reports a somewhat 
similar conversation, 

Of course there is great diversity of opinion as to the 
President’s sincerity in making these declarations. The 
partisan Republican Press, or a considerable portion of it 
at least, denounces the whole thing as a trick, and an old 
and clumsy one at that, to disarm opposition in the 
Democratic party and to strengthen himself with the 
independent element in the country. President Cieve- 
land’s enemies in his own party regard his declarations as 
to a second term as a sign that he is weakening under 
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their assaults. 
ministration are, at the same time, seriously perplexed, 
some of them characterizing his apparent reluctance to 
go into another contest as an evidence of that lack of 
courage which in a politician, as well as in a soldier, is 
always fatal. 

For our part, we prefer to accept the President's 
own explanation; and, trying to put ourselves in his 
place, we ean appreciate not only his desire to be free 
from the burdens and perplexities of his office, which are 
almost beyond the endurance of any ordinary man, but 


The most earnest supporters of the Ad- | 


also his feeling that his fame will be safer and his useful- | 
ness greater if it is definitely understood that he will not | 


be a candidate for re-election. A defeat, either in con- 
vention or by the people—and the latter, at least, is cer- 
tainly possible—would be extremely mortifying, a kind of 
adverse judgment upon his administration ; while, freed 
from the suspicion of using his office to promote his per- 
sonal ambitions, he would probably win the confidence 


term as few of his recent predecessors have done. 
What effect President Cleveland’s withdrawal from 
the field would have upon the future of the Democratic 
party it is too early to predict. It would precipitate the 
party into a struggle between the supporters of several 
rival candidates for the nomination, which would not be 
likely, to say the least, to improve its prospect of success, 


ENFORCING THE SUNDAY LAW. 
|) ages HEWITT merits hearty commendation for his straight- 


day. Their only principle is hatred of order and decency and in- 
| dustry. Their existence is no more a reproach to the social 
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Among the figure pieces, Mr. Kenyon Cox’s allegorical work, 
**Painting and Poetry”; Mr. Herbert Denman’s lovely ‘“‘ May 
Roses,” a graceful figure of a young girl with her lap filled with 
roses ; Mr, George W. Maynard’s ‘‘A Pythian,” a delicate figure 
seen through the rising smoke; Mr. F. D. Millet’s “‘ A Pompeian 
Slave,” and Mr. W. F. Trego’s spirited battle piece, ‘‘ Bringing up 
the Battery,” are especially worthy of notice. The portraits in the 
exhibition are of unusual excellence. That of Mrs. R. W. Gilder, 
by Mr. Wyatt Eatons, is admirable, not only in modeling and in 
color, but also in its expression of a real personality. Mr. W. J. M. 
Rice’s portrait of a girl in a Florentine costume, Mr. H. E. C, 
Tarbell’s portrait of a lady in black, and Mr. J. Alden Weir’s por- 


| 


trait of his brother, worthily represent the younger workers in this 


important department of art. 





THE ANARCHIST CAMPAIGN. 
HE dreadful threatenings that come from Chicago of what the 
Anarchist party is to do in the fateful year of 1889 are quite un- 
matched by anything in modern history since Mr. Winkle, on a 
memorable occasion, rolled up his sleeves and announced in a loud 
voice that he was going to begin. With all their undoubted pro- 


and approval of the people during the remainder of his | clivity to cowardly violence, it is impossible to think of these Most 


and Spies creatures as worthy of anything but kicks and derision. 
They seem to be dangerous because their talk is wild, and they 


have a following even more ignorant and silly than themselves ; | 


but they are no new birth of time, no special or peculiar danger of 
modern civilization. They are the dregs of the social organization, 
as old as society itself ; always and everywhere the same, whether 


in China 6,000 years ago, or in Rome in A. p. 1, or in Chicago to- | 


| order than the existence of rats is a reproach to the farmer, or 


the existence of worms, a reproach to the apple and the peach. 


| Every good thing has its enemy and its parasite ; and both have 


forward course regarding the enforcement of the Sunday | 


law. It has been notorious for years that the law against selling 
liquor on that day was broken all-over the city, and there have 
never been any more than spasmodic attempts, at long intervals, to 
secure its enforcement, Moreover, when these attempts have been 
made, they have always been directed against the small saloons, 
which at least made a pretense of paying some respect to the law by 
closing their front entrances and requiring patrons to sneak in 
through the side doors, The police never thought of entering the 
great hotel or the fashionable café, where the barroom was kept 
open every day in the week, and the law was violated with the 
utmost publicity. The inconsistency of this attitude has been 
flagrant, and it has constituted one among the many causes of com- 
plaint which the poorer classes have had against the administration 
of the municipal government. They have charged, and charged 
truly, that it was an outrage to raid a beer saloon in the Bowery 
and leave untouched the hotel or café on Fifth Avenue, when the 
offense of the latter class was really the more glaring of the two. 
Mayor Hewitt has at last taken the bull by the horns, and ordered 


the rich as the poor. The arrest on a recent Sunday of law-break- 
crs in Delmonico’s and in several fashionable hotels, along with 
those in the swell grog-shops, was a long step in the right direc- 
tion. Mr. Hewitt does not conceal his own personal conviction that 
the law regarding liquor-selling on Sundays might be modified with 
advantage, but so long as it remains upon the statute-book in its 
present shape, he proposes to have it impartially enforeced—as it 
ought to be. 


SOCIETY OF AMERICAN ARTISTS’ 
EXHIBITION. 
T is nine years since the Society of American Artists gave its first 
exhibition. The society had been organized a few months pre- 
vious by a number of young artists, who did not approve of the 
policy and the course adopted by the National Academy of De- 
sign. There were good reasons for their dissatisfaction. At that 
time the policy of the Academicians was an intensely conservative 
one. A set of fossils in art were in control, some of whom neither 
illustrated (except by voting) the advantages of membership, nor 
wished to permit any newcomer to do so; men who either painted 
no pictures at all, or such as had better never been painted, Can- 
didates who were eminently worthy of membership, and whose 
works had been the chief attractions of previous exbibitions, were 
rejected, year after year, by these conservatives, whose course re- 
minded one of JEsop’s dog in the manger. So the new society was 
formed, and its first exhibition was a surprise, even to those who 
had looked for something remarkable in the way of freshness and 
strength. There was much to be seen in it that was crude and im- 
mature in character, but there was an absence of those qualities 
too often found in paintings—mere prettiness, and weak smooth- 
ness of finish ; and in place of these, there was something better— 
sincerity, vigor, and a knowledge of technique that showed excel- 
lent training. 

In the nine years that have elapsed since the first exhibition, 
the society has not, perhaps, made the decided success which its 
projectors anticipated, It has held annual exhibitions, at which 
the work shown has been of the same general character, but its 
management has not always been such as to make it as helpful to 
the artists generally as might be desired. In other ways, however, 
its influence has been very beneficial. The Academy of Design has 
been stimulated by the existence of the new society into fresh 
activity, and into the adoption of a more liberal policy respecting 
those who desired to become connected with it, The usefulness of 
the Society of American Artists, therefore, cannot be measured 
merely by the success of its exhibitions, It may safely be said, 
however, that the present display surpasses in interest, as well as 
in artistic value, those which have preceded it. It is a vindication 
of the society’s right to existence. In some of the canvases there 
is a crudeness and an incompleteness which do not allow them to 
be rated as more than clever studies, Yet the number of these is 
comparatively small, and even such examples are interesting as 
illustrating the artists’ methods, and the extent of their individual- 
ity and ability in the choice and handling of their subjects, In 
each of the departments of landscapes, figure pieces and por- 
traiture, however, there are works of notable interest and value, 
Mr. Charles H. Davis's ‘A November Morning” is one of the best 
of the landscapes, and shows how effectively simple materials can 
be treated, and with what poetic feeling they may be invested. 
Mr. R. W. Van Boskerck’s ‘‘ Late Afternoon, Massachusetts Coast,” 
with its rocky hillside, warm in the afternoon sunshine, and its 


THE 


been kept within bounds, since the world began, by vigilance and 
resolution, and the application in time and place of detergent soap. 
No one of these things will be wanting in the year 1889, 

One hundred years ago the ruffians who were the Anarchists of 
the time were obliged to content themselves with an echo of their 
twaddle from places a few miles away. To-day the noise seems to 
be very big because it is repeated by telegraph ; but the men who 
make it are the same small men, afraid to face openly any honest 
wrath, = 

Let no one confound these puppets with the men of the French 
Revolution. They shook off, not for themselves, but for all Europe, 
the weight of a crushing despotism. These reprobates of Chicago 
and New York and San Francisco breathe free air, and utter unmo- 
lested their nauseous nonsense, and go to and fro as they please, 
vexed only that they have to pay for their beer. God made them, 
and so let them pass for men ; but poorer stuff there is not. 

If there are any among them courageous enough to begin the 
little dance they speak of, either in 1889, or in 1887, they have only 
to try ;. they will find, in the pithy French phrase, somebody ready 


| to talk with them. 
the police to enforce the law as strictly against the high as the low, 





glittering sea in the distance; Mr. D, W. Tryon’s “ Nightfall,” a 
| declared that he could see no reason why anybody should object 


country seene in Winter, with the dull brown of the underbrush, 


the newly fallen snow, a delicately beautiful sky, and a distant 


farmhouse with a light shining from its window; Mr. R. C, 
Minor’s ‘September Afternoon,” rich in color and full of sen- 
timent ; and Mr, George Inness Jr.'s ‘‘Study in June,” are all 
notable examples of poetic treatment of landscape. 


| pathy with this sentiment. 





company of colored militia was ordered out along with two white 
companies, ‘‘and discharged the duties assigned them as soldicrs 
should.” Adjutant-general Jones of North Carolina justified the 
admission of negro companies, saying that “law, reason and 
justice are all on that side.” Representative Southern newspapers 
took the same stand, and ridiculed the sensitiveness of those who 
would make objection. The upshot of it is that all but four of the 
white companies from the South have decided to keep their engage- 
ments and compete with the black organizations. A more striking 
proof of the growth of tolerance in the New South could scarcely 
be imagined. 


Tue severe censure of the Boston and Providence Railroad Com- 
pany by the Massachusetts.commissioners will not surprise any one 
who read carefully the testimony taken while the investigation into 
the cause of the Roslindale disaster was in progress. The manage- 
ment and directors are accused of the grossest carelessness in mak- 
ing the contract for rebuilding the bridge in 1876 ; of accepting a 
design and specifications that never should have been accepted ; of 
allowing the bridge to be constructed without proper supervision ; 
of neglecting to have the necessary tests made; of allowing in- 
spections to be made that were worthless, and by a man who was 
known to be incompetent ; and, in general, of having taken none of 
the precautions for safety which common prudence woald suggest. 
These things being true, it is difficult to see how the managers of 
the company can escape prosecution for manslaughter ; for, if there 
ever was a case of criminal neglect, this was one. An indictment 
and a trial in a spirit of determination to convict the guilty ones, 
might make an impression upon other officials who are neglecting 
their duty. pe 

Tue throngs who have visited Mr. Walters’s gallery of paintings, 
ceramics and bronzes, in Baltimore, during the past two months, 
many of the people going from distant cities for the purpose, prove 
how valuable even a private art collection may be made as a means 
of popular education. While there are private galleries in New 


| York which contain single pictures for which a larger sum has been 


THERE should be a speedy and generous response to the appeal | 


in behalf of the sufferers by the recent terrible cyclone in Belmont 
County, Ohio. In one town alone over one hundred houses were 


destroyed, and there is an immense amount of suffering among the | 


homeless families. The committee of relief is composed of some of 
the leading mew of the county, among whom is George Brown, Sr., 
President of the First National Bank at St. Clairsville, to whom 
contributions may be sent. 


Tue Supreme Court of Vermont, following the lines of decisions 
in other States,has just delivered an opinion in a test case that a 
conspiracy among workmen to prevent others from working or 
from being hired is a crime at common law, and punishable under 
the statutes of the State. The right of every man to find employ- 
ment at such wages as he may elect without reference at all to the 
opinions of outside individuals or organizations will come, pres- 
ently, to be so generally acknowledged, that all attempts to inter- 
fere with its exercise will entail penalties a good deal more serious 
than have hitherto been imposed. 


Tue Coercion Bill has reached the committee stage in the 
British House of Commons, and the Government expects to com- 
plete its consideration within a month. This, however, is alto- 
gether impossible. Over a hundred amendments to the first clause 
alone are already proposed, and the Liberal calculation is that there 
will be not less than five hundred of them altogether, many of them 
important, and all so drawn as to secure discussion and division, if 
desired, on each. The Bill will finally pass, but that result cannot, 
apparently, be reached before midsummer ; and meanwhile the 
popular sentiment against it will be steadily strengthened, and the 
chances of continued Tory supremacy correspondingly diminished. 


Anp now another hideous plot is hatching to secure Mr. Blaine’s 
nomination for the Presidency. Last week, while that terrible 
man was resting in Chicago, preparatory to his return East, he was 
visited by Mr. Murat Halstead ; the two had a private conference, 
which, of course, they had no right to do; and forthwith it was 
blazoned abroad that a scheme was matured for annibilating the 
Sherman “boom,” transferring Ohio to the Blaine column of 
States, and doing a dozen other things too horrible to mention. 
Neither gentleman appears to have been conscious that he was thus 
nefariously engaged ; but then, it was not to be expected that they 
would speak the truth if a lie would serve their purpose. How Mr. 
Blaine can dare to be civil to people who call upon him, and then 
look his fellow-countrymen in the face just as if he hadn’t com- 
mitted a deadly crime, is more than we can understand. We can 
only conclude that he has become so calloused in villainy that he 
doesn’t know the difference between virtue and vice. 


Tux steady growth of liberal views in the South is again illus- 
trated by an interesting incident in connection with the approach- 
ing national militia drill at Washington. When entries were in- 
vited, several negro companies gave notice of their intention to 
participate. The fact was no sooney announced than protests were 


paid than for any single canvas owned by Mr. Walters, and the 
Metropolitan Museum will surpass it in the number of really good 
paintings it will possess when the Wolfe collection has been re- 
ceived and hung, there is to-day no gallery in the’ United States in 
which there are as many pictures of the highest grades, and so few 
that fall below the standard, as in that of Mr. Walters. This gallery 
is opencd to the public two days of each week during the Spring 
months, the proceeds of the sale of tickets being given to a charita- 
ble institution. These exhibitions have in a very perceptible degree 
raised the standard of artistic taste in Baltimore. It is a pity that 
all millionaire owners of fine pictures do not find it convenient to 
admit the public frequently to their galleries. 





Tue attempt in Canada, and by Archbishop Corrigan in New 
York, to boycott the Catholic Herald, is a grave mistake. It would 
have been all very well to denounce the paper, if the clerical digni- 
taries chose, and to advise its readers to withdraw their support ; 
but itis a different matter to command and attempt to enforce a 
boycott. The fact is, that the Roman Catholic Church, or, rather, 
some of its representatives here, have not appreciated the hold that 
the idea of free thought and free speech has taken upon their peo- 
ple. The MeGlynn affair and the Henry George controversy, the 
Knights of Labor trouble, and now this dispute over a newspaper, 


| have all tended in the same direction—a relaxation of the ties bind- 


ing a usually obedient people to their Church. The Church will 
override these difficulties, as it has others for hundreds of years ; 
but at present an amount of tact is required which Archbishop 
Corrigan does not seem to possess. It appears that the Henry 
George newsdealers are boycotting the Tablet, an official paper, in 
revenge for the action against the Catholic Herald, thus making 
the Archbishop a party to an unseemly squabble. Now, he cannot 
‘‘muzzle the Press,” nor restrain free speech and thought, and the 
sooner he gives up attempts at such restraint the sooner he will 
occupy a tenable position. 


AN entire continent has been invited to inspect the trousseau of 
the daughter of a California railway king, to admire the square 
miles of flowers which graced her wedding, and to weigh her dia- 
monds by the pound. Her gown was “a marvel of art,” and one 
set of jewelry was appraised at #50,000. There were “over four 
hundred presents, which filled a billiard-room to overflowing.” It 
is clear that the Golden State still deserves its title. All this has the 
gorgeous interest of a chapter of the “ Arabian Nights,” and should 
call forth the writing of another ‘‘ Diamond Wedding.” It may be 
a weakness of the effete East to question the good taste of this 
lavish extravagance. It would be unkind to consider this display 
the vulgarity of the nouveau riche, although not so many years ago 
the father of the bride was a grocer and liquor-seller. The entire 
continent, to be sure, was taken into the confidence of the family; 


| but, then, the continent might have avoided reading the papers, and 


made from some points in the South, and it was at first threatened | 
that all the white companies from that section would withdraw if | 
the colored organizations were permitted to compete. But a dis- | 


cussion of the question showed that there was little popular sym- 
Governor Fitz Hugh Lee of Virginia, 
from whose State two negro organizations were entered, promptly 


to their presence at Washington, He added that, at the parade 
when President Cleveland was inaugurated, seeing some colored 
companies from other States marching about in search of a posi- 
tion, he made a place for them in his own command ; and that 
when a riot was threatened at Newport News, some months ago, a 


the papers might have omitted all the details. However, in spite of 
the pounds of diamonds, the laces and jewelry, and houses and lots, 
and the much-described trousseau, the continent will try to treat 
this well-advertised couple just as kindly as couples which are mar- 
ried without noisy ostentation, Yet, why could not all this waste of 
money for mere show have been diverted to the benefit of the poor ? 
The throwing away of money does no good, but it does increase the 
resentful feeling of injustice among what are termed the poorer 
classes, 

An exceedingly novel and curious proposition has just been 
made by M. Camille Flammarion, the well-known French scientific 
writer, which is much commented on by the foreign Press. He de- 
sires to preserve international peace by a plan that would at the 
same time, he asserts, enlarge the sum of human knowledge re- 
garding the interior structure of the earth, In order to do this, he 
proposes that the European Governments unite, turn all their mili- 
tary forces into miners, and their weapons into pickaxes and other 
mining tools, At some suitable place he would set all to work mak- 
ing a vast excavation ‘‘ miles in depth.” Ignoring or overlooking 
the generally accepted theory that the further we proceed towards 
the centre of the earth the higher we shall find the temperature; 
and that, according to some writers, the outer crust of the globe is 
but ten miles in thickness, at which depth the heat is so intense 
that the earth is in a state of y, M. Flammarion would dig 
downward till he reached the “ al fire,” or the centre of the 
globe. In this way, he maintains, positive knowledge of the struc- 
tural formation of the earth’s interior would be obtained, while 
peace would for the time be maintained, ‘‘for the nations would 
neither fight nor fear each other while all their armies were under- 
ground, the soldiers in the mines would forget the arts of war, and 
the nations, discovering the vast progress made without wars, would 
raise no more great armies,”’ The plan is certainly an ingenious 
one, but its absurdity is so obvious that we can only wonder how a 
man so eminent in scientific researches could for a moment con- 
sider it as possible, 
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in the Spring and Fall, and the gunners who frequent 
Penrose Ferry say it offers a better opportunity for 
| this game and English snipe than any other resort 
| along either the Delaware or Schuylkill. The snipe- 


It is in the midst of | shooters gun from Penrose Ferry to Darby Creek, a 


PHILADELPHIA’S SPORTING COLONY. | 

] EAR to all devotees of the gun and rod, in and 
about Philadelphia, is Penrose Ferry, or 

Ferry, as it is sometimes called, 
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the great marsh to the south of the city, and on the 
right bank of the Schuylkill River, a little above its 
junction with the Delaware. The Girard Point ele- 
vators, on the city side of the Schuylkill, are almost 
directly opposite. 
far as the ferry is concerned, the stream being at 
present spanned by a fine iron bridge. Crossing this 
bridge, the visitor finds himself on the outskirts of a 
regular sporting colony 
story frame cabins and boat-houses inhabited during 


Penrose Ferry is but a name, so 


a long cluster of neat one- 


straight stretch of seven miles. Some old settlers on 
the ‘‘ marsh,” who live there all the year round, have 
great records as hunters of muskrats, snapping-turtles 
and frogs. The Philadelphia sportsmen often bring 


| their families down on Sunday during the Summer ; 
| and a more delightfully picturesque place it would be 


hard to find. Several prominent merchants and 
brokers in Philadelphia and vicinity have erected 
houses here, and spend many days through the season 
in rambling over the ‘‘ marsh” or paddling along the 


reedy river-bank with dog and gun. The houses are 














the gunning and fishing season by well to-do sports- 
men of Philadelphia. Reed and rail birds are plenty 









well furnished, and in some cases are really luxurious, 
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and a day’s tramp across the flats and a return with a good 
bag of fine birds, concluded by a well-cooked supper, is not 
‘ to be despised as an invigorator. 
The houses are each about fifty feet in length, and con- 
| tain a kitchen, aloft to stow the traps in, and a bunk-room, 
where between great fluffy blankets the tired hunter sleeps 
softly and dreams of great bags of birds. Underneath the 
floor, and well shielded, is a place for the gunner’s skiff, 
which is run out upon a truck to the water’s edge when 
needed, 
About the doors of this quaint little group of buildings 
men may be seen seated in many odd attitudes busily 
engaged in cleaning up guns and preparing for the sport of the season. Some 
are teaching dogs to *‘ point,” ‘‘ back,” and various other accomplishments. In 
the middle of the street a number of skiffs are turned bottom up, to have 
, ‘‘invisibles” put over the scars obtained from sunken rock and other causes 
in past campaigns. As every man in the colony boasts of at least four dogs, 
the canine population is an important and interesting feature of the grass-grown 
colony. 

Within a stene’s throw ef the boat-houses is the Penrose Ferry Hotel, an 
old stone house, attached to which is about ten acres of land, part of which 
includes the ground on the river front on which the boat-houses stand. The t 
property is known as the Bingham estate, and the heirs live in England. The 
old hotel was in its prime during the Revolutionary War. Only a short distance 
below the boat-houses are the ruins of the old Government Lazaretto, which 
was the first lazaretto building the Port of Philadelphia ever had. The 
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graveyard, where many a fever-stricken foreigner 
was buried, is still to be seen, and half a dozen 
headstones, with weather-worn epitaphs, tell who 
were buried there. William Reed, the hotel pro- 
prietor, is well patronized by the sportsmen, with 
whom he is very popular; though the story that 
the reed bird was so christened in his honor is 
doubtless a local fiction. 


Joy. 

Turovenout the starlit night and gladsome day, 
And hours when clouds with sullen mystery 
Made strange and sombre both the land and sea, 

I steadfastly pursued my toilsome way 

However I was daunted by dismay, 

Or fought with fear that I should fail to see 
The figure fair of Joy awaiting me 

So angry might she be at my delay ; 

But when discouragement’s capricious touch 

Most heavy lay upon my anxious heart, 

A heaven of sunshine smiled on sea and land, 
And she I sought gave to my palm her hand: 

That moment knew my soul pain’'s keenest dart ; 

Alas! may I have triumphed overmuch ? 
ADELAIDE CILLY WALDRON. 


AN INHERITANCE. 


 erore the close of a day in the Spring of ¢ 
1862, a dusty and ragged soldier, some in- 
different straggler fron the rear of Grant’s 
army, swinging himself over the broad fence that 
surrounded the back yard of a large dwelling- 
house, asked food and shelter for the night. A 
negro woman, sweeping the yard with a stump of 
a broom, looked up suspiciously at the faded blue 
uniform, and shook her head. Thereupon the 
soldier, with a half-chuckle, seated himself upon 
the broad gallery-steps, and said “‘ he guessed he'd 
stay anyway.” 

The front of the large yellow stuccoed house, 
with its tall classic columns, faced the broad Mis- 
sissippi, only a grove of water-oaks and the levee 
between. Back was the broad yard, and a group 
of whitewashed stables and outhouses, behind 
which the high road ran, from which the soldier 
had veered. 

Seeing the determination of her would-be guest, 
the woman, half afraid, said, grumblingly, she'd | 
‘“‘arx marster,” and leaving him, with another 
suspicious glance, retreated into the house. He 
chewed a straw idly, glancing around the premises 
until her return, when, with the scantiest grace, 
she said he would be allowed to stay, and a great 
honor he might think it sleeping in one of the 
wing-rooms of the big house, as the outhouses 
were all filled with the slaves coming in from the | 
plantation. After showing him his room and 
grudgingly bringing him some supper, Chloe, | 
with a toss of her head, and a murmur about | 
‘po’ white trash,” left him for the night. | 

The room was large, with walls that seemed to 
stretch up out of sight in the dim light, and op- 
posite the entrance-door there was another one 
closed. This the soldier tried ; it opened, but the 
next room was dark. He closed it and threw him- 
self on the bed. 

Before long there was a low knock on the out- 
side door, and cautiously glancing around, a negro 
boy, with a dull face and malicious eyes, entered. 
His errand was soon told in a low whisper. His 
master was cruel and hard; he wanted to run 
away and free himself—to go that night with the | 
soldier ; and in compensation would help him to 
carry off his master’s silver. He had seen from 
this very room his mammy help “‘ole marster” 
hide it there under the bricks of the hearth in 
the next room. That was his master’s “‘liberry” 
where he wrote, and read, and spent most of his 
days now, “since Miss Lucy goned off and married 
*ginst his will, and lef’ him all by heself in de big 
house.” 

The soldier sat up on the side of the bed and 
considered. It was not such a bad idea, he 
thought. He was tired of fighting, and here 
would be a good chance of money to get “‘ down 
into old Maine” once more. He accepted the 
boy’s proposition. Together they waited until 
there were footsteps in the next room, and watch- 
ing through a crack in the door, they saw the 
stern-faced, white-haired old man pacing up and 
down for hours, and at last, seating himself at his 
desk by the chimney, write sheet after sheet that 
he tore up and tossed into the fireplace. At last 
one seemed to suit him, and after folding it with | 
trembling hands, he bowed his head overit. An | 
inadvertent noise from the soldier caused him to | 
start up, thrust the papers hastily away, and listen | 
with erect head. The two held their breath and 
silence reigned, and the old man, at last, lifting 
his lamp, walked out of a further door, closing it 
behind him. 

At midnight the two, with a lantern procured 
by Cesar, the boy, crept into the deserted room. 
They stood by the desk where the old man had 
written and listened. Then the negro knelt down | 
by the hearth. The soldier’s hand fell on the | 
back of a small cloth-covered Bible ; it was quite 
wet. Drawing it slowly away, with a deep breath 
he said, ‘‘No, I guess not.” Some long-dormant, 
repentant emotion seemed at last to be roused 
in him, Telling the baffled Cesar he had changed 
his mind, he turned away, with the book in his 
hand, and left the room. 

Before daylight a large body of stragglers, arriv- 
ing, took possession of the house. Every room was 
filled, even the library. On leaving, a few hours 
afterwards, a rail, one end still burning, was 
drawn out of the huge fireplace in one of the up- 
stairs rooms, and left with its unburnt end on 
the carpet. Before night, the stuccoed, pillared 
residence, Arlington of the Middletons’, that had 
stood so proudly on the banks of the Mississippi 
for years, was reduced to ashes. That night old 
John Middleton was struck down with paralysis. 


* * * * * * 


Se 


| past to her. 
| Aunt Chloe seemed to think she should not know | 
| too much, 





Rose sat on the stone step, her feet on the brick 
pavement of the piazza, and leaning her pretty 


golden head against the door-frame, gazed out on 
the river and ruminated. She was eighteen years 
old to-day, and never yet had any change or break 
come into her life. As long as she could remem- 
ber she had lived here with her broken but still, 
stern, sad mother—here in these two rooms, the 
‘library wing,” which was all that remained of 
the old Middleton House. Two large rooms, with 
tremendous ceilings and great windows closed 
with solid wooden shutters, tall mantelpieces and 
one or two worn pieces of haircloth furniture. 
Back and front were brick pavements with plas- 
tered ceilings supported on rows of stuccoed 
pillars, 

Rose sat in the front, on the step leading into 
the room that was dining-room and parlor in one. 
The sun had set, and gray shadows were creeping 
over the great, slowly flowing river. The sheep 
were coming up from the pasture, and overhead 
on the cornices of the pillars the pigeons were 
fluttering and cooing a good-night. 

No home could have been more secluded and 
quiet. Even the great boats that used to pass and 
land lower down no longer came by. A ‘‘cut-off” 
had swept the tide of traffic another way, and only 
twice a week a small boat steamed along. And so 
Rose’s eighteen years had passed. 
—and like a picture it stood out in her memory— 
she had been to New Orleans with her mother. 


Once or twice | 


Only for a day or two, on stern business visits, but | 


to Rose they had been glimpses of dreamland. 
And now, year after year, the plantation was sink- 
ing deeper in debt; paying out was a hopeless 
impossibility, and it was entirely in the hands of 
commission merchants. The future was black to 
the stern-faced woman in mourning who sat 
within, writing, with drawn brows; but to Ruse, 
young, fresh and lovely, there was hope still. 

Before long she rose, and going lightly down 
the path, approached a little cabin, before the door 
of which sat an old, withered negress. 

** Aunt Chloe, do you know it’s my birthday ?” 
she said, seating herself on an overturned tub. 

“Bless you, chile,” replied Aunt Chloe, re- 
moving her pipe, ‘‘so it is! Yo’ eighteen years 
ole dis day. Jus’ seventeen years ago de big house 
burn down, an’ two months arfter ole marser died. 
I wus with him myself in dat wery liberry wing 
wat was lef’ ob de ‘iouse,” 

‘“Didn’t mother come to him, Aunt Chloe?” 
asked Rose, with deep interest. Only on rare 
oceasions had her mother mentioned any of the 
It was almost a sealed book, Even 


* Yes, at de las’,” said the old woman, shortly. 
She smoked a while in silence, grumbled, shook 


| under the chintz, fell to the floor. 


her head slowly, and then went on : *‘ You got to | 


know it some day ; jis’ as well tell you now. Yes, 
yo’ mar came jis’ as soon asI could git her from 
Vicksburg. Dey was stormin’ de city, an’ she 
couldn't git out till de surrender, so she neber got 
here till two days ‘fore he died. He neber could 
speak from Ge fus’, but I know he wanted to see 
her, from his restlessness. Well, she came, an’ he 


| tery. The rdom, they said, had not been used for | 


knowed her, an’ ‘peared like he mighty anxious to | 
| an ex-soldier, who had deserted from the army, 


tell her sunthin’, but *twarn’t no use, he couldn’t 


died at las’, an’ den Miss Lucy foun’ in de will 
what was in de liberry desk how he ain’t leave her 
a cent but de big house wat done burn an’ de 
plantation. 


speak, an’ he seemed to be sufferin’ for it. But he | 


All his udder money and propt’y he | 


lef? to his nephew in Europe, ‘cause he mad wid | 


Miss Lucy for marryin’ ’ginst his wishes. 


He | 


want her to marry his nephew, Mr. Arthur Middle- 


ton. But she cared for yo’ par, an’ she married 


*ginst hisgwill, an’ he say he turn her out de | 


house. Yo’ par was a pretty man an’ good- 
hearted, but he was wile, an’ after he lost his arm 
in de war he didn’t seem to care, an’ he took on 


an’ drank til’ he nearabout broke mis’s heart. | 


Arfter he died dey found he lef’ so much debt, 
mis’ ain’t ben able to pay it off yit, an’ I always 
has said wat yo’ mar ought to do is to have took 
de money wen Mr. Arthur wrote over and over 
again to arx herto. But she’s proud, honey, yo’ 
mar is,” and shaking her head, the old woman 
put back her pipe and mused in silence. Then 
she grew excited. 
dat rascally son o’ mine ain’t done but steal ole 
marster’s silver, wat I help him hide, an’ set de 
big house on fire.” She shook her withered fist. 
* Jus’ let me see him once mo’, son o’ mine o’ not. 


| Gettin’ mad ‘cause marster had him whipped fer 


stealin’ ole Jim’s shoes wat he lef’ outside de gate 
wen his feet burn him workin’ in de garden. 


Gettin’ mad an’ stealin’ de silver an’ runnin’ off to | 
He come back once, stole in, an’ I | 


de Yankees. 
made him ‘fess it, an’ I tole him if he didn’t light 
out dat night, de res’ ob de niggers would hang 
him, which dey sho’ would, Miss Rosey, dey sho’ 


-would ;” and settling into gloomy silence, Aunt 


Chloe evinced no further desire for conversation. 

It was now getting dark, and, too, the tea would 
be ready. Rose slowly returned to the house, her 
heart heavy with many cares. A few days after 
the maid brought Mrs. Boyd aletter. Her usually 
stern face flushed and her lips trembled. After a 
time, looking up at Rose reading across the table, 
she said : 

“It is no use, I can keep it from you no longer. 
The worst has come. Blank & Blank refuse any 
further advances, and the land must go.” 

Rose sat quite still. It seeffed impossible to 
speak, Her mother went on: 

** They say we can live in the house.” Then, with 
a rush of bitterness : “‘ Live in the house, yes—and 
on what ?” 

A sudden resolve swept over Rose’s heart. She 
came in a moment and knelt down by her mother. 
Little demonstration had ever passed between 
them, but she put her arms around her mother’s 
waist, and said, steadily : 

‘Mother, Cousin Arthur Middleton would help 
you.” . 

A lightning flash shot from the gray eyes above 


“Not if I died for it,” said her mother. Then 


An’ you think, honey, wat | 
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daughter. ‘ But for you—” she said, troubled, and 
slowly. ‘*No, no, I cannot !” 
* o* * * 


* * 


About this time there was a marriage in a coun- 
try house in Maine. The house was crowded with 


guests. Indeed, so crowded, that two young men 


° . : | 
had been, with many laughing apologies, put in a | 


room over the stables—a room long used for 
lumber, formerly the gardener’s room, and now 
hastily cleared up and rearranged. One of these 
young men, John Middleton by name, had come 
over from France as best man, his first visit to 
America since boyhood. 

The wedding was over, the happy pair had 
driven off to the station followed by a shower of 
old shoes and good wishes, the guests had de- 
parted, and lingeringly, with many good-nights, 
the household separated for the night, John Mid- 
dleton and his friend, Ben Maxwell, going over to 
their improvised quarters. Forgetting a light, 
they stumbled in, and John, coming first, struck 
against the bureau, which, with a crash, came to 
the ground. 

‘““Now you've done it!” said Ben, striking a 
match, 
mirror shattered. 
luck,” langhed Ben. ‘‘Here, let’s get it up.” 

“Tt couldn’t have had four feet,” said John, 
heaving at it. ‘‘ What did I tell you? There’s 
only one at the back ;” and looking around, he 
picked up a small, dusty volume. ‘‘They must 
have used this,” he said, trying to ram it under. 
But the leaves were sprung and it would not go, 


| ton !” 


for a moment. 


They viewed the débris and found the | 
‘It’s sure to bring you bad | 


~ 
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| her eyes rested on the fa’r, wild-rose face of her | have held us down all these years, that yoa should 


try to kill her now ?” 

“You do not understand,” John said, slowly and 
painfully. 

She gave him an indignant look. 

“Can you not imagine what we have already 
suffered ?” she said. 

‘Rose, Rose—he is—your cousin, John Middle- 
Mrs. Boyd hoarsely whispered. ‘Come, 
take me away. I cannot stand it.” 

In the most painful of uncertainties, John 
waited. Leaning against the door-frame, he looked 
out through the tree-trunks casting long shadows, 
to the slow, broad river beyond. At last, after 
hours, as it seemed to him, the door separating 
the two rooms opened, and slowly Rose came to- 
wards him. Her eyes were lifted clearly to his, 
but a soft, rosy blush swept over her face. 

* Will you forgive me?” she said, painfully. 

‘Forgive you!” John could say nothing else 
Then, leaning against the door, 
they talked a little, while the shadows grew longe: 
under the old trees. 

**Do you know,” Rose said, suddenly, all cm- 
barassment gone, *‘ you will have to stay all night ! 
There is no other boat for two days,” 

‘Well, I sha’n’t mind that,” he answered, laugh- 


| ingly. 


and as the bureau seemed inclined to stand by | 


itself, he tossed it aside; and after a cigarette, 
they went to bed. 

It was somewhere near midday when John 
awoke. He began to dress leisurely, while Ben 
still slept. The empty mirror - frame recalled 
last night, and looking down, he saw the small 
volume still on the floor. 

‘¢ What an idea,” he said, ‘ propping it up with 
a book! I believe it’s a Bible !” 

He stooped down and lifted it up, opened the 


| And then there was the business. 


cover, and there on the fly leaf, in yellowish ink, | 


was written : 
‘John Middleton, Arlington, La., 1861.” 


Scarcely believing his eyes, John took it over to 


the window to make surer of the faded writing. | 
The dust flew from the leaves, and the rotten | 
thread holding the chintz covering together gave | 


way as John turned back the cover. Shaking it to 
get rid of the dust, a yellowish paper, slipped 
John picked it 
up and held it to the light. 

‘‘What in thunder are you doing?” said Ben 
Maxwell, sitting up in bed. 

John turned slowly. 

“T am reading my grandfather’s last will,” he 
said, ‘‘ where he leaves everything to his daughter, 
Mrs. Boyd.” 

The Van Aldens could throw no light on the mys- 


years. The last gardener who had staid in it was 


and whom they afterwards dismissed. 

John cabled his father at once. When the reply 
came he started for the South, At the station Ben 
Maxwell bade him good-by, and said : 

“T told you, old fellow, that glass would bring 
you bad luck.” 

‘I’m not so sure of that,” John replied, wring- 


ing his hand. 
* * 


* * ¥* * 


Early in the Spring, before the willows had put 
on their fringy green, and while the fruit-trees 
were still in bloom, the little boat, landing at the 
high bank below Arlington, swung its plank ashore, 
and over this John Midddleton walked. The house 
was pointed out to him, and he walked towards it 
along the levee, the river stretching out ‘on one 
side and the pasture dotted with sheep on the 
other. Almost buried in a grove of live-oaks and 
cedars, stood the stuccoed wing with its huge pil- 
lars ; and, coming within a few feet of this, John’s 
eye caught sight of the prettiest picture he had 
ever seen. 

Seated on the stone step, surrounded with snowy 
pigeons cooing and strutting as she fed them 
from a bowl, was a young girl in some simple light 
gown. With the complexion of a rose-petal and 
hair of soft gold, her loveliness'was completed by 
the pair of dark-gray eyes which were lifted in 
mute astonishment to his face. In an instant, 
scattering her feathered family, she sprang blush- 
ing to her feet. 

“Does Mrs. Boyd live here?” John asked, feel- 
ing he could never take his eyes from her lovely 
face. 

‘‘My mother—oh, yes,” she replied ; then, hesi- 
tatingly asking him into the bare and loftily ceiled 
room, she left him to himself. 

‘¢ Mother, I suppose it is one of the merchants,” 
Rose said, desperately, meeting her mother riding 
up to the back gate from a tour over the place. 

Mrs. Boyd’s face hardened. She dismounted, 
and gathering the huge folds of her old-fashioned 
riding-dress in one hand, and holding her whip 
firmly in the other, entered the house. Rose 
walked down to the garden-gate and leaned over 
it, nervously clasping and unclasping her hands. 
The air was filled with the chirping chorus of 
hundreds of blackbirds in the trees above her, 
but it did not prevent her hearing a cry from the 
house, and knowing that it was her mother’s 
voice. : 

Everything seemed to vanish around her. In 
an instant, without consciousness of motion, she 
was in the room, and there sat her mother, strong, 
stern woman, with will of iron, bent over the 
table, sobbing aloud. 

“How dare you? What have you done?” Rose 
cried, her voice vibrating with indignation. With 
a bound she was by her mother’s side, her arm 
over her shoulder, and a stern defiance in the fair 
young face turned to John. “Isn't it enough to 


‘* But—-but you see—there is no place to put you 
but the sofa in the dining-room,” she explained 
nervously, but bravely coming out with it. 

‘**T won't mind that either, in the least,” he said ; 
at which they both laughed and felt easier. 

John not only staid two days, but a much longer 
time. In fact, he felt as though it would be part- 
ing with half his life to leave quaint old Arlington, 
He must wait 
until he heard from his father and the lawyers. 
He found a room at the house of an overseer o1 
the next place, but his days were spent at Arling 
ton. With Rose he walked and rowed. Down by 
the river under the oid willows they talked to- 
gether while the brown water slowly washed alons 
and the birds flew across the blue of the sky. Sud- 
denly, one day, without premeditation, John said : 

* Rose, I cannot help it—I must tell you that [ 
love you,” and scarcely waiting for an answer, 
with the bewildered look still in her dark-gray 
eyes, he put his arms around her, drawing her to 
him, and bending down, kissed her a thousand 
times. 

And after that the Spring seemed to come on 
most swiftly, and there was almost a heavenly in- 
spiration in the air. 

John’s father wrote a long and manly letter. 
He transferred every dollar of the large estate, 
though there had been no witnesses to the will, 
and said, in doing so, the happiest moment of his 
life had come. Himself in comfortable circum- 
stances, the inheritance had always been an un- 
wished - for superfluity, although, never having 
known the extent of his cousin’s poverty, he gavc 
up, after two or three attempts, trying to make 
her take it. In his will he had left it all to her- 
self and heirs, so she was only taking possession of 
it a little sooner than would otherwise have been 
the case. 

Before John went away he asked Mrs. Boyd's 
consent to his marriage with Rose, and received 
her stern and uncompromising refusai. She would 
accept the property, for her father had lawfully 
left it to her, but no connection should there ever 
be between Arthur Middleton's family and hers. 
Never, until she died, 

With the return of prosperity the hardness in 
which she had steeled herself remained, and’ only 
on that one occasion had she broken down sinca 
the day she was turned from her father’s door. 
And then it was the knowledge that that father 


| had forgiven her before he died, and not the 





knowledge of her cousin’s generosity, that had 
caused it. But did no pity stir within her at the 
sight of Rose’s pale face and listless ways? did she 
not feel powerless sometimes to supply the happi- 
ness she had sternly trodden out of hér life? 

She never gave sign of it. Broken down by a 
life of hardships and privation, before another 
Winter came, on the threshold of prosperity, an 
attack of paralysis had struck her down, and 
sterner, more unforgiving than her proud father, 
she gave up her life, clinging unflinchingly to her 


determination. 
oe 


* * * 


John and Rose were married a month after. 
They left old Chloe in undisputed possession of 
the “liberry wing,” with a comfortable support 
for life, and set sail for the, to Rose, unknown 
wonders of the old country, which seemed to opet 
before them both a world of life and light at last. 





MARBLE CANON, COLORADO RIVER, 


\HIS wild cafion, 65 miles long and from 1,00 
| to 4.500 feet deep, is second only to the Granc 
Cafion in the list of wonders of the marvelou 
Colorado River, which stream, it is sometime: 
necessary to remember, gives the State of Colo. 
rado a wide berth. Marble Cafion is in the nortl 
of Arizona, beginning a little south of the bound. 
ary line, and ending below the mouth of the Littl. 
Colorado. The water system of this arid Territory 
is composed of but two rivers, the Colorado and 
the Gila, with their meagre affluents. The main 
Colorado rises in the high mountains of the Wah- 
satch range, in Utah Territory, and another of ity 
sources rises at no great distance from Denver, in 
Colorado, The San Juan River, which is partly 
in Arizona, is another important affluent of the 
Colorado. The Colorado is world-famous for its 
sublime cafions, of the general aspect of which 
our present view gives a very just idea, so far as a 
picture can. The current of the river at this 

int is swift, as the Colorado falls 3.000 feet in 
its course through Arizona, 

Small boats ascend the Colorado some 640 miles 
from its mouth at the head of the Gulf of Califor- 
nia. The expectation is that for 600 miles the 
borders of this river, above the gulf, will one day 
be cultivated, and irrigation will fructify the 





banks. The vast cafions, however, must remain 
through all time as Nature has made p 
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grooves cut almost vertically through the lime- [| 


stone and other strata of plateaus from 3,000 to 
6,000 feet above the level of the sea. 





THE SUNDAY LAW IN NEW YORK. 


HE arrests made in New York city on Sunday 


| the drum, 


of last week, for violation of the law which | 


requires liquor saloons to be closed on that day, 
were notable, inasmuch as they struck at the 
“swell” places. Not only were a large number of 
regular saloons ‘‘ raided,” but several of the most 
fashionable hotels and restaurants in the city 
were visited by -the police. The frequenters of 
these places were treated to a decided sensation, 
not to say shock, when their favorite waiters were 
arrested in the act of handing the matutinal 
brandy-and-soda. 


New York, they declared, was | 


becoming an annex to the Great American Desert, | 


or a kind of Sunday Sahara. 

Such an undiscriminating course must plainly 
be pursued, however, if the law is to be enforced 
at all. The inconsistent and spasmodic nature of 
the attempts hitherto made in this direction have, 
it is to be feared, given the opponents of the Sun- 
day excise regulation some excuse for calling it a 
farce. Mayor Hewitt seems disposed to make the 
enforcement real. 


4 


THE CALHOUN MONUMENT. 


i a of last week was a memorable day for 

Charleston, and for the State of South Caro- 
lina. In the unvailing of the monument to John 
C. Calhoun, it saw the triumphant accomplishment 
of an event which had been looked forward to for 
years. To the untiring efforts of the patriotic 
women of the Palmetto State for more than thirty 
years past the completion of this splendid memo- 
rial to her greatest son is due. The celebration 
was worthy of the event, its principal feature be- 
ing a masterly and eloquent address by the Hon. 
L. Q. C. Lamar, Secretary of the Interior. 

A sudden and providential change in the weather 
brought a clear, bright day for the ceremonies 
and parade. Excursion trains brought thousands 
of visitors from all parts of the State, until the 
sity was filled to overflowing. All the public 
schools of South Carolina gave a holiday. The 
old war-flags were unfurled, and the Governor 
turned out with his full staff of officers. The mili- 
tary parade was the spectacular feature of the day. 
Charleston had seen nothing like it in many 
years. Three regiments of military from the in- 
terior were present, besides the local regiments. 
One of the visiting regiments was the old Palmetto 
Regiment, which represented South Carolina in the 
Mexican War... Gay bunting fluttered everywhere, 
the flag of the Union occupying every conspicuous 
place in the marching column, on the houses and 
about the speaker's stand. The statue, around 
which gathered a multitude of not less than 20,000 
persons, was draped by both the State and the na- 
tional colors. These were drawn away by six little 
children, while thirty-five young ladies and misses 
stood around as sponsors. Most of them were 
relatives of Mr. Calhoun. Six baby unvailers 
pulled the ropes under the supervision of the at- 
tending young ladies. The babies were : Julia Cal- 
houn, a great -granddaughter of the statesman ; 
William Lowndes Calhoun, his great-grandson ; 
R. Putnam Calhoun, Jr., great-grandson, and 
great-grandnephew of General Putnara ; Sadie 
Anerum, great-grandniece ;-Floride Calhoun Pick- 
ens and Floride Paine Johnson. The dedicatory 
prayer was made by the Rev. Dr. C. C. Pinckney, 
who was presented to the audience by Mayor 
Courtenay, who presided. Then followed an ode 
to Calhoun by Miss E. B. Cheesebrough, read by 
Rev. C. A. Stakeley. Following this came the ora- 
tion of Secretary Lamar, which was followed by 
another Calhoun ode, written by Margaret Pres- 
ton, and read by Rev. Dr. Junkin, and then came 
the benediction, which was pronounced by Rev. 
John’C, Willson. 

Secretary Lamar’s address, which occupied two 
hours, was received with the deepest attention and 
frequent applause. 

The bronze statue, which represents Calhoun 
standing, as if he had just arisen to speak, is four- 
teen feet high. It rests upon a huge granite 
pedestal and base forty-five feet high. The alle- 
gorical figures around the base of the statue are 
well executéd. Truth holds a mirror ; Justice, a 
sword, and a shield with the coat-of-arms of South 
Carolina engraved npon it ; the figure of the Con- 
stitution holds the fasces in her right hand, ready 


| ably under English control. 


F 





flute and drum. In the midst of the dance, the 


,ANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATE 


travelers relate, the horse raised one of his feet a | 


little too high, and the hoof struck and burst in 
The Arabs were shocked at the mis- 
hap, but the two Frenchmen thought it a very 
amusing variation of the performance. 


A Nraiuistic PRINTING OFFICE. 


It was lately announced that, after the frustra- 
tion of the attempt against the life of the Czar, 
the St. Petersburg police discovered, in the Pousch- 
karskaia Oulitza, a Nihilist meeting - place, in 
which a secret printing-press and appliances for 
the manufacture of infernal machines were found. 
This is the subject of our illustration, 


Fifty per- | 


sons were arrested upon the occasion ; but the re- | 
| sult of the judicial or police inquiries has not been 
made public. 


Views IN MANDALAY. 

While a considerable force of British and Indian 
troops is endeavoring to quiet the Shan tribes in- 
habiting the hill districts east of the Irrawaddy 
River, Mandalay remains peaceably and indisput- 
Two interesting 
views of the ex-King Thebaw’s capital, which we 
give on page 180, help to form an idea of the 
statelier aspects of the place. The city is sur- 
rounded by a brick wall thirty feet high, having 
three gates on each face. Outside the wall is a 
moat one hundred feet wide, spanned by several 
bridges. The gate shown in the picture leads into 


B Road, one of the four principal parallel streets | 


in Mandalay. The ‘‘ Incomparable” Pagoda, which 
is one of the finest structares in the city, was con- 
structed in 1858 by King Mindoné Min, father of 
Thebaw. It is entered through carved and gilded 
doors, and contains two lofty rooms divided by 


| numerous teak pillars which support the roof. 


From the latter are suspended several handsome 
chandeliers of colored glass, apparently of Euro- 
pean manufacture. Here the natives - worship 
Gautama, while in the lower portion of the build- 
ing, on Sundays, the British troops hold Protestant 
Christian service. 
THE NORDENFELT SUBMARINE Boat At 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 


The Turks, who have ever shown much enter- 





prise in providing themselves with the latest | 


nove}ties in arms and munitions of war, have for 


some time past been experimenting with the new | 


Nordenfelt submarine torpedo-boat, two of which 
were ordered from the inventor last year, and 
being sent to Constantinople in sections, have 
been now remounted in the Imperial Dockyard. 
One of them was launched a few weeks since, and 
our engraving represents the little vessel, looking 
‘* very like a whale.” This boat is the largest of 
its kind as yet launched, being 100 feet long, 12 
feet beam, 100 tons displacement, and is engined 
to 250 horse-power. She is able to descend toa 


depth of fifty feet, to remain submerged some 


nine hours, and proceed at a maximum speed of 
ten knots. Her coal capacity is sufficient to en- 
able her to steam for nine hundred knots with- 
out taking in a fresh supply, and she is furnished 
with the means for both attack and defense, in the 
fish torpedoes carried in the case at the bows, and 
the two Nordenfelt quick-firing guns seen on the 
upper surface. 


RAS ALULA, THE ABYSSINIAN. 


Tue Pall Mali Gazette says: ‘‘The great Abys- 
sinian chief Ras Alula is at present a person of 


much interest to the Italians, and the Riforma is | 


publishing a sketch of his life, in the course of 
which it is stated that he is the son of Abyssinian 

asants. He was born about forty-five years ago, 
in the village of Pamaka, near Mekalle, and served 
for many years as groom under the uncle of the 
Negus Ras Arca. Later on he became Master of 
the Wardrobe at Court, and married the daughter 
of Ras Arca, who died not long after the marriage. 
He then rose to the rank of Chamberlain, and was 


| finally made Governor of Tigre, with the title of 


| polite to strangers, but haughty to inferiors. 


to enforce the laws written in the book which she | 


holds im her lap ; on the opposite side is the figure 
representing Hictens 

The history of this monument is an interest- 
ing one. In January, 1854, eleven ladies met in 
Charleston to devise plans for raising money to 
erect a suitable memorial to Calhoun. The corner- 
stone of the foundation was laid four years later, 


| shows a sign of fatigue. 


but the funds of the association depreciated greatly | 


during the war. It was not until 1876 that the de- | 


sign of the monument was determined upon. The 
commission was given to Albert E. Harnisch, of 


Philadelphia, studying art in Rome, to désign and | 


have cast the bronze statue which was unvailed 
last week. There had been raised $60,000, of 
which $44,000 was paid for the statue, the balance 
being expended upon the pedestal. . 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


Tue Art Exposition aT VENICE. 


Tue national exposition of Italian art, which | 
was opened at Venice, last week, by the King and | 


Queen of Italy, occupies a vast and ornate struc- 
ture bnilt expressly it ona terrace overlooking 
the lagoon and the Lido Island. . In our engraving, 
the principal facade and gondola entrance are 
shown. With the aid of this Exposition, the 
Queen of the Adriatic ought, after having suffered 
for two years from the cholera scare, to recoup 
her losses and recover her position as a Spring 
holiday resort. The city authorities have taken 
every 
anil e. Over 1,700 artists exhibit their work. 
At the Fenice, the most beautiful theatre in Italy, 
Verdi’s “‘ Otello” is given by the same company 
which sang it at Milan, and there are, besides, the 
usual outdoor spectacles, regattas, and serenades, 
for which the sea city is famous. 


Aw Equestrian Dance in Tunis. 


Two French archeologists, Messrs, Cagnat and 
Saladin, have brought from Tunis many curious 
and interesting sketches, amongst which is that 


reproduced in our engraving. The scene is at an 
Arab village near Medeina, the ancient Althiburos, 
At this place, the Arab Caid «utertained the En- 
ropeans at dinner, and cansed his superb horse to 
go through a dance movement, to the music of 


Ras. Ras Alula is of middle height, has a choco- | 


late-colored skin and a thin face, but is otherwise 
rather stout, 
His 
orders are only given once. If they are not exe- 
cuted he horsewhips his servants, As a rule he 
wears a white cotton shirt and trousers, A red 
fez covers his close-cut hair. On special occasions 
he wears a red silk shirt, and the robe of the Gov- 
ernor. He is an excellent horseman, and it will be 
difficult to find an Abyssinian who bears the hard- 
ships of traveling better than he. He accompanies 
the Negus barefooted on all his tourg, and never 
Having had no educa- 
tion, he can neither write nor read, but is very in- 
telligent and cunning, but pious and superstitious 
withal. His avarice is extreme; he takes every- 
where and gives nowhere. Wherever he goes 
he takes everything he can lay hold of. On 
his marches he is accompanied by his servants, 
who carry his wine, made of honey. Ras Alula is 
fond of women, but tries to conceal- that fact. 
One of the many Abyssinian poems in his honor 
runs thus: 
*“*He is as fair as an angel, 

And strong as a lion, 

Swift-footed as a leopard, 

Sly asa fox, 
se as Solomon, 
Generous as a king, 
Is most valiant of all.’ 

‘The King has promised him the crown of Kas- 
sala, if he can earn it. Eight generals fight under 
him, His daughter is a good and beautiful woman, 
who has protected Count Salimbeni and his com- 

anion, and it is due to her influenee that they 
ave not been killed.” 


THE END OF THE WORLD, 
Tue Baltimore News says: ‘Sir William Thomp- 


| son now furnishes the cheerful scientific informa- 
| tion that we cannot reckon on more than 5,000,000 


or 6,000,000 more years of sunlight to come. ‘ He 


| thinks it would be rash to assume that we had 


ins to make the occasion as attractive as | 


had more than 20,000,000 years of sunlight in the 
t.’ And we entirely agree with him. Indeed, 


| we think it rash to assume that we have had more 


than 19,999,960. But what is a score of millions to 
a scientist ? Mere bagatelle. The fact, however, 
that interests us personally and individually, is the 
grave assertion that we have only 5,000,000 or 
6,000,000 of years, more of sunlight before us, 
When we come to think that for the last 500,000 
or perhaps 1,000,000 of those years the sun will be 
failing to an extent calculated to make this globe 
very chilly, if not too cold for human habitation, 
it is plain that the time allowed us may be short- 
conte Oe Te hadi Denese to the 
startling only more 
scarcely time enough to realize the blessings of 
‘reform within the party.’ Really there oug 4 
be something done with thexe scientific men. 


| Knights of Labor. 





| Ville, Paris, and the sup 
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there is anything they delight in, it is in destroy- | 
ing the comfort of their neighbors, You never 
hear of anything being made to appear more 
beautiful, healthful or pleasing by them. It is 
always something revolting. They rub their hands 
with suppressed glee when telling you that each 
drop of water is filled with loathsome reptiles and 
hideous wriggling things ; that a drop of vinegar 
is a whole menagerie condensed ; that the food we 
eat is alive with minute vermin ; and the very air 
we breathe, of death-dealing germs. And now one | 
of them has struck upon the inspiring idea that 
the world will come to an end at a certain time— 
that in fact we are doomed after the lapse of 
5,000,000 years. Why a man cannot be a scientist | 
and be pleasant also is something that nobody can | 
understand. They are the most malicious people | 
on earth. And as for Sir William Thompson, we 
shall decline to. give him credit for his prophecy 
even if it comes true.” 





FACTS. OF INTEREST. 


A catcu of 8,000 shad was made in one haul on 
Raritan Bay, west of Sandy Hook, one day last | 
week, 

Tue New York Assembly has passed a Bill pro- 
hibiting the heating of passenger cars by stoves 
or furnaces on other than mixed trains after May 
ist of next year. 


Tue tide of immigration to Manitoba and the 
Northwest Territory promises to be, this year, un- 
usually large. The outflow from England is ex- 
pected to be unprecedented. 


OnE Emanuel Defreitas, who last week leaped | 
from the Brooklyn Bridge into the East River, was 
sentenced to three months’ imprisonment on a 
charge of disorderly conduct. 


Tue Hudson (N. Y.) Presbytery of the Presby- 
terian Church has ratified the action of the Gen- 
eral Assembly in repealing the prohibition of 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister. 





AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Tue new Ecclesiastical Bill has passed the 
Prussian Diet. 


‘Tne Beecher Memorial fund has reached a total 
of about $12,000. 


Tue Swiss State Council has ratified the literary 
copyright convention with the United States. 

Tue 22d of June has been officially set apart as 
the day for observing the royal jubilee in Canada. 

TWENTy-stx miles of streets in Montreal were 
under water last week during the Spring flood in 
the St. Lawrence River. 


A STATISTICIAN who has investigated the subject 
says that 200,000 pounds of butter are used in 


| New York city every day. 


Tue pearl fishery fleet, on the northern Anstra- 
lian coast, numbering fifty boats, was destroyed 
by a hurricane on April 22d, and 550 persons per- 
ished. 

Tue New York Senate last week passed the Ved- 
der Liquor Tax Bill, which, if it becomes a law, 


| will pnt some $4,000,000 annually into the State 


treasury. 
Services in memory of the late Governor Reu- 


| ben E. Fenton were held in the Assembly Chamber, 
| at Albany, on the 27th ult. 


} An oration was de- 
livercd by Chauncey M. Depew. 


Tue Canadian Government has imported large 
quantities of wheat from Northern Russia with a 
view of making experiments to test its adaptability 
to portions of Manitoba and the Northwest. 


TueE Interstate Commerce Commission convened 
at Atlanta, Ga., last week, and heard various ap- 


| plications for exceptional orders in behalf of rail- 


roads, after which it proceeded to Mobile, Ala. 
Reports from the Stanley Expedition for the 


| relief of Emin Bey show that it is making satis- 


| factory progress, The Congo Association is co- 


Tue Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé Railroad 
is preparing to follow the example of the Balti- | 
more and Ohio, and build up a telegraph line of 
itsown. A system that will go to most important 
Southwestern points is in view. 


Ir is announced that the Cambridge (Exzland) 
University Boat Club has appointed a committee | 
to make arrangements with the Harvard Univer- 
sity Boat Club for a race between the Cambridge 
and Harvard crews to take place in this country 
some time during the month of September next. 


CARDINAL MANNiNG has expanded into an arti- 
cle for the London Tablet his recent letter on the 
They represent, he says, the 
right of labor, and the rights of association for its 
defense, and it is the Church’s office to protect the 
poor and to protect their labor, which has built 
up the human commonwealth. 


LaTELy there was given a ball at the Hotel de 
per accounts recall Fal- 
staff’s tavern bill with its intolerable deal of sack 
and a half-penny worth of bread. The 8,000 or 
more people there consumed on an average six 
glasses of beer, a third of a bottle of champagne 
and a third of a punch, and of sandwiches a little 
over half a one each. 


TuE poet Swinburne has 
line poem; denouncing Mr. 
policy. Referring to Mr. Gladstone, he says: 


“The hoary henchman of the gang 
Lifts hands that never dew nor rajn 
May cleanse from Gordon’s blood again. 
Grand helmsman of the clamorous crew, 
The good gray recreant quakes and weeps 
To think that crime no longer creeps 
Safe towards its end ; that murderers, too, 
May die when mercy sleeps.” 





ublished a hundred- , 
Gladstone’s Irish | 





TuE Interstate Commerce Commission is an in- 
teresting body. Little Judge Cooley sits at the 
head of the table and presides with calm dignity. 


| He is a small man physically, with gray hai d 
He never laughs, talks slowly, is | - va. od ae aligge Seow 


beard, and wears gold-rimmed spectacles. Morri- 
son and Walker cannot sit still for any great 
length of time. They are the humorists of the 
body. They have struck up a great friendship. | 
Bragg and Schoonmaker are solemn and stately, 
and remain quietly seated opposite Judge Cooley 
for hours without stirring. The Commissioners 
have so far shown a great capacity for hard work, 
and do not hurry over details, 


Tue latest addition to the French langnage is 
“ Bisvigum,” a compound of the three words, | 
‘** biscuit, viande, légume,.”” The troops belonging 
to the Third Army Corps have received a supply 
of this edible, which is concocted on the system of 
the famous sausage that forms the staple food of | 
the German Army during a campaign. The *Bis- 
vigum ”’ can be converted into soup or intoa stew, 
according to the taste of the eater, and its intro- 
duction into the military bill of fare is generall 
regarded as a step in the right direction. It will | 
gradually be distributed throughout the whole 
army, and the troops will grow accustomed to its 
use. 





DEATH-ROLL OF THE WEEK. 
Apri 23p—In New York, Frank W. Ballard, the | 


well-known insurance writer, aged 60 years, ' 
April 24th--In Elizabeth, N. J., Dr. George R. | 
Chetwood, aged 85 years; in New York, William | 


Produce Ex- | 


D. Morgan, Vice-president of the 


change, aged 49 years ; in Detroit, Mich., David 
Preston, banker, aged 61 years. April 25th—-In 
Washington, D. C., James H. Marr, Chief Clerk of 
the First Assistant Postmaster - ral’s. Office, 
aged 77 years. April 26th—In reburg; Va., 


the Rev. J. G. Claiborne, the oldest. Methodist 
minister in that State, aged 89 years; in Mont- 
clair, N. J., Alexander H, Dana, lawyer and author, 
aged 80 years. April 27th—In New York, Bartow 
W. Van Voorhis, President of the Manhattan Iron 
Works, aged 66 vears ; in Saugerties, N. Y., Fordyce 
. in, a well-known Democrat, aged 63 years ; 
in Gouldsboro, Pa., the Hon. James M. Casey, ex- 
member of the Pennsylvania Legislature, aged 60 
years ; in Indianapolis, Ind., Jonathan W. Gordon, | 
the eminent criminal attorney, aged 67 years. April 
28th— In Orange, N. J., Geo. W. tt. the crock- 
ery merchant, aged 67 years ; in Baltimore, Md., 
Major Innes Randolph, soldier, writer and musi- 
cian, aged 50 years ; in New York, Isaac J. Oliver, 
printer, and founder of the Order of Sons of Tem- 
ene. aged 68 years, in Westfield, N. J., Effing- 
Embree, the well-known paper-maker, aged 

70 years. April 29th—In Dundoff, Pa., Dr. J. C, 
imetead, aged 76 years; in New York, Nelson 


Clements, broker, aged 68 years ; in Canajoharie, 
N. Y., Harvey P, Willard, editor of the Boonville 
» @x- 


, draft proposals for a set 


| and children to Fort Pickens, Pe 





Heraid, . 71 Py 
Saige Sanes D. Westostt. 


| operating with Stanley, who hopes to reach and 


relieve Emin Bey early in June. * 


THE peach-growers of Delaware, Maryland and 
New Jersey wiil hold a convention on the 12th 
inst. to decide whether they shall not dispense 
with commission men and place their crops om the 
market themselves. There is said to be a prospect 
of a heavy crop this season. 


THE sixty-eighth anniversary of the Independ- 
ent Order of Odd Fellows in Amcrica was observed 
in Bridgeport, Conn., on the 26th ult. with appro- 
priate exercises. Guests were present from dis 
tant cisien aa a grand procession of 6,000 per- 
sons marched through the principal streets. 


THE English women’s jubilee gift to Queen Vic- 
toria promises to be a great success financially.’ 
One distinguished lady, to whom the origin of this 
ee Ban due, has collected and paid in $12,000. 

oney is now coming in at the rate of $5,000 a 
day, and the managers are sanguine that the total 

exceed $250,000. 


A somEwHaT doubtful statement is made from 
Rome that a reconciliation between Italy and the 
Pope is imminent.: It is also stated from the same 
sonar that the ‘Vatican, being informed that 

rance is desirous of resuming good relations with 
the Pope, will appoint a commission of leading 
ecclesiastics to study the questions at issue and to 
ment. 


AN advertisement of the American Exhibition is 
now published in the English papers. Buffalo 
Bill is an as part of the show, if not the 
largest part. He has been mucli. and is 
just now one of the features of London streets. 

e has given a number of private views of his 
camp. Many invitations have been sent out, some 
of which have been accepted. Mr. Gladstone 
visited the camp last week. 


Tue Indians recently confined at St.Angustine, 
Fla., have been removed, 359 of them being sent 
to Monnt Vernon, Ala., and twenty-five women 
to join 
their husbands and fathers there. Among these 
are Geronimo’s wives and the little girl bern to 
him since his wife’s imprisonment at Fort Marion. 
Sixty-two Chiricahuas have been sent to the Indian 
Training School at Carlisle, Pa. 


THE young women of the pleasant town of New- 


| ton, N. J., have formed an “anti-vice” society, 
| having for its object the regeneration of young 


men. All members bind themselves to refuse any 
attentions from gentlemen using alcoliolie liquors 
or tobacco in any form, and over fifty marriage- 
able young women have signed such a pledge. 
The men generally refuse to submit to what they 
consider an arbitrary rule, and are seeking social 
enjoyment in the neighboring villages, 


A numsBer of American p tors have re- 
cently discovered two of the seven lost Mexican 
bonanza mines.. Humboldt and Hamilton speak 
of the fabulous wealth obtained from these mines 
by Spaniards; They were worked up to the mid- 
die of the last century, In 1756 the Ss swept 
over Northern Mexico and destroyed Chihuahua, 
and all the miners were driven ont. The Indians 
held centrol of the country so long that all records 
were lost, Recently Lieutenant Kipper, formerly 
of the United States Army; W. K. Glenn, of Illi- 
nois ; Captain Allen, and J. McIntyre, of Chicago, 
went out on a surveying expedition in the interest 


of a Sonora land company, in an old chapel 
found maps and Steet aka Diente into four 
small parties, a thorough was un, and 
two of the mines were finally located. 2¢ is in 


the midst of thousauds of ruined buildings, 
among large churches and forts. Within a radius 
of four miles are 420 workings, old Spanish fur- 
naces and tons of slag. 


In a recent speech in London, Mr. Gladstone 
made a very valuable contribution to the discus- 
sion over the recently published Parnell letter. 
He said that in May, 1 immediately after the 
assassination of Lord Frederick Cavendish and 
Under Secretary Burke in Phenix Park, Mr. Par- 
nell wrote him a letter with reference to that 
crime. The contents of the letter, which had ob- 


| viously been written under great mental distress, 


were strong evidence in favor of the contention 
et the gos ty loon 9g was a ee ent ome ser 
orgery. r. Parnell, apparen oreseeing that 
in the public mind he would te associated with 
the crime, offered to place himself without reserve 
in Mr. Gladstone’s hands, He wrote that he re- 
garded the murders with the utmost abhorrence, 
and he offered to resign the yee the Irish 


ty, anfl retire altogether from tieal life, if 

. Gladstone considered such a step advisable in 
the interests of Ireland. Mr, Gladstone's state- 
ment has —- a marked sensation in political 
circles in England. 
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ARIZONA.— MARBLE CANON, ON THE COLORADO RIVER. 


FROM A PHOTO. BY HILLERS — SEE PAGE 182, 
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KANSAS.— TERRIBLE EFFECTS OF THE CYCLONE OF APRIL 218ST AT PRESCOTT—TWO HUNDRED BUILDINGS DEMOLISHED, AND THIRTY PERSONS KILLED AND INJURED. 
PHOTO. BY R. W. HARRIS.—SEE PAGE 177. 
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_ SOUTH CAROLINA,— THE UNVAILING OF THE STATUE OF JOHN ©. CALHOUN AT CHARLESTON, APRIJ, 26rH. 
PHOTO, BY MORD MARKS.—SEE PAGE 183. 








186 | 
A WEB OF FATE: 
A Romance OF THE SIGNAL SERVICE. 
By LIEUTENANT RODNEY. 


CHAPTER IX.—THE LIGHTHOUSE AND THE REEF, 


‘“‘The startled waves leap over it; the storm 
Smites it with all the scourges of the rain.” 


and go to bed. I'm afraid you're coming 
down with fever,” said Chelmy, looking at 
Moray, who bent over his desk, but did nothing. 
“No, no, ’m not sick; that is, I haven't any 
sickness that going to bed will help.” 
“*So? Had bad news, Moray?” 


* Yes,” 


66 \ [ ORAY, you're sick this morning. Quit work | 
mt 


“Well, that I’m sorry for it goes without say- | 
| came right here—never stopped to change my 
| clothes,” said Horace, with a woful look at his 


ing.” 

**T might as well out with it. You'll know. You 
remember Hilda?” j 

“Surely. What is wrong? Is she sick?” 

‘*Worse than that.” 

‘Heavens! Not dead!” 

‘*Worse than that, still.” 

‘What are you talking about?” cried Chelmy, 
angrily. 


Horace took the letter, and gazed at it till his 
full, biue eyes seemed to leap from their sockets, 
He tore his already unkempt hair. 

‘*Ts that her writing?” he cried. 
her hand, so I cannot tell.” 

‘‘ Why, yes—it’s her writing,” said Mr. Moray ; 


*“*T never saw 


| and he and his wife scrutinized the letter in the 
| light of this inquiry. 


‘Tt can’t be her letter, for it says what is not so. 
Before Heaven, I have not met Miss Calvert since 
Monday evening a week—and then I heard her 
voice, and did not see her.” 

“Monday a week ago? That is the day she dis- 
appeared—it is now Wednesday. You disappeared 


| at the same time.” 


“Yes—and I found myself, and flew to Phila- 
delphia, and learned that Miss Calvert had van- 
ished and we were supposed to be together ; and I 


habiliments. 


“This is not Hilda’s writing,” announced Mrs, | 
Moray. ‘It is a good imitation. I have compared | 
| I wasn’t a knave. 


it with this letter I have in my pocket—see here !” 


She laid the two letters on the table, and Mr. | 
| possible, to get into it the same side she did, so I 


Moray and Horace drew near to examine them 
with her. Mrs. Moray never considered that the 
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apiece to three men, when I got her, property. He 
told me all about it—it’s a tremendous big thing— 
only he held back real names and places. 
the girl did not know of her fortune, and he had 


| proofs—could make the evidence complete ; only, 
| when I got to her estates and had the family 
| papers in hand, I must give one paper, sealed with 


three double-headed eagles in red wax, to a man 
who wanted that paper as his personal property. 


| Well, he kept me in bed, bringing my meals, and 


talked to me twenty-four hours, ready at any 
minute to bring a parson and the girl. 
was a black, swindling scheme. 
said I’d be hanged before I'd go into it.. Like a 


fool, I said [’'d report him to the police—told him | 
| the Takeswood gang to you. If you appear in this, 


I'd dig sewers for a living before I'd go into any 
such blackmailing. 
out, between what he said, and I thought that the 
girl was Miss Calvert! 
convenient somewhere. When he saw I was reso- 
lute, he was black and mum ; then said I’d signed 
my death-warrant. 
better than selling my soul—I might be a fool, but 
My mother had told me the 
next world was larger than this, and I meant, if 


could see her again, and she was a good woman. 
At night I was 


| this morning. 


He said | 


I saw it | 
I told him so— | 


But do you know, it slipped | our poor Hilda. 


Se you. pen, fk dak bee | never out of God’s land. 


I told him all right, that was | 


But she moved away a week ago ; 
the place is shut, and no one knows anything 
about her.” 

A whole week passed, while Kenneth, getting 
daily dispatches from his father, could make no 
favorable report to Hertha, whom he saw two or 
three times a day. Anvers’s old distillery had been 
found, going to it as he hadleft.it—but he had no 


| clew to the farmhouse, and no place could be found 


that seemed to belong to the Takeswood abduction 
case. Every day Kenneth longed to leave all and 
fly to the rescue—but what could he do? Skilled 
detectives were at work, His mother wrote to 
him : 


“Stay where you are. You know the animus of 


they may take yet more violent measures against 
We shall yet find her. She is 


The weather was mild and lovely : the ocean in 


| these early December days was as tranquil and 


balmy as in June. Storms seemed to linger behind 
the barricades of the Rocky and Alleghany Mount- 
ains ; no cold wave, no cyclone was reported mov- 
ing from the West. Kenneth pursued the science 
of meteorology, and wearied of his life. 

(To be continued.) 





I found, then, I was a prisoner, 
gagged, bound, carried off, went down deep into 
some place with vaults, was carried into one and 
laid on some straw; and Takeswood in the dark 
asked if I'd swear secrecy and accept his proposal. | 
He had taken off the gag, and I said, ‘ No, you | 
villain ; by Heaven, I won't!” Then a door was | 
It was a stone- 


letter which she had been carrying in her pocket } 
was that one wherein Hilda literally made fun of | 
Horace as a little dude : ‘Such a silly fellow! For | 
her part, she liked a man. _Why had Mr. Calvert | 
ever considered Horace dangerous to her peace of | 
mind? What nonsense ?” 

All this Mrs. Moray quite ignored. She was only | 


‘“‘ Just this: Miss Calvert has seen fit to elope ; 
gone off with a fool, a wretch, a blackleg scoun- 
drel ; the very one that her poor father took her 
West to get her rid of. Hanging is too good for 
him; for her, she will reap her folly, poor silly 
child. But that was a way to treat my father and 
mother, who did everything for her !” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI, AND ITS 
MARVELOUS GROWTH. 
” ANSAS CITY is one of those wonderful Western 
cities whose history has to be rewritten every 
year, in order not to be behind the times. Two or 
three years ago it was proud of an estimated pop- 














There was a light step on the veranda, and a 
shadow passed the window, coming round to the 
office front door ; a Winter harmony in blne-and- 
gold, Her who might have borrowed the hori- 
zon’s distant blue for her robe—the sunshine for 








her gleaming hair. 

“She will comfort him better than I can,” said | 
Chelmy to himself. ‘‘These women can—it is ¢ | 
way they have.” So he slipped out of the inner | 
door to the kitchen, and occupied his leisure time | 
in raking the servant of their bachelor establish- 
ment for certain of his errors which had grown 
past endurance, 

Hertha entered the office with the charminy; 
franiness of a fourteen-year-old boy. She went | 
straight to Kenneth. She said: 

“T’ve been thinking of this matter all night.” 

“Tm awfully cut up about it,” said Kenneth ; 
“T would not have thought that Hilda could have 
been so wicked and deceitful.” 

‘Ts that over your desk a good picture of her ?” 

‘Perfect ; but here goes—it shall not stay there 
any longer.” 

** Wait,”. said Hertha, staying his hand. ‘If 
that is a true picture, she cannot be deceitful. 
There must be some explanation of it; she has 
not eloped, or——” 

‘“*We have her own letter in proof,” said Ken- 
neth. 

** Have you telegraphed your father ?” 

“No; what was there to say?” 

“Telegraphhim-now, Say that-they should 
hunt Hilda up; that there is some explanation for 
this. Let them find her.” 

“Tt is useless. She will come back when she 
pleases.” 

“Telegraph,” insisted Hertha. ‘Say just what 
I tell you; I know.” 

Kenneth turned slowly to his key and called 
the next office. 

Presently he looked to Hertha. 
ean send it, Say what you like. 
to say anything.” 

Hertha dictated her message. ‘‘ And now you 
will come and let me know just as soon as you 
hear anything, Mr. Moray ?” 

She went away, and Kenneth watched her go | 
down the beach, her dog Jérn with his nose in her 
hand, her tame gull on her shoulder. The dunes 
lifting on the one hand, the sea tumbling and 
flashing on the other, fitly framed and set off the 
Vikings’ descendant. 

Hertha sat in her home busy with her books. 
Kenneth, who had rested none all night, fell asleep | 
with his head on the table near his key. Chelmy 
wrote his folios in silence. From wire to wire 
leaped Hertha’s message across the land. The 
messenger boy carried it to Mr. Moray and his | 
wife. were together; the Greek books on 
the one canvas and paints on the other, had | 





I 


‘Well, now I | 
I haven't heart 





ceased to absorb ; they thought only of Hilda, who | 
had so sorely grieved them by throwing herself | 


away. 

‘Tt was not like Hilda, The letter was not like 
Hilda, either; it had none of her expressions,” | 
said Mrs. Moray, as often before. 

“Here is a dispatch from Kenneth, and he 
thinks the same, He says: 

“*This is very unlike Hilda. Search for her. 


There must be some explanation. Have her found | 


at once.” 
Some one is determined to destroy our door- 
bell with furious jerking!” 

‘Betty has gone. But I have said we could not 
see ” 

Whatever Betty had said had had no effect on 
this guest at the door. He broke into the library, 
small, haggard, disheveled, distracted, gloveless, 
wild-eyed—Horace Anvers ! 

They did not know him till he declared himself. 
“Oh, where is Miss Calvert? I am Horace An- 
vers !” 

‘*Miss Calvert! and where? Don’t you know? 
Have you not run off with her—married her?” 
cried Mr, Moray, rising in wrath and towering 
over Horace, furious enough to annihilate him: 
but Moray senior was a very big man, and Anvers 
seemed a desperately small enemy for him to fall 


upon, 
“No; I don't know whefe she is, and I haven't 


come beng. at whoever’says we eloped, lies—we 





“ She says it! There’s.her own letter !” shouted 
Moray 


intent on pointing out resemblances and differ- 
ences in the script. 
like—almost too like. The slight crookedness in 
the line in the first letter is maintained. But this 


‘H’ in ‘Horace,’ see, it has not been made quite | 


like at first, but it has been gone over; and see 


here—the ‘e’s,’ the most frequent letter, are not | 
|. long I was there. 


alike, and she dashes off the small ‘a’ to look like 
an ‘e;’ and whoever did this note made ‘e’ really 
for ‘a,’ showing deficiency in English spelling. 
I'm sure it is a forgery ; but why, and by whom ?” 


Horace Anyers straightened himself, and looked 
Mrs. Morg@full in the face. He said: 
** Mada: 2 » what Miss Calvert thinks of | 


me. She is quitétight,.I do not blame her. But 
I have had something to wake me I told.my 
uncle this Morning what I have Beek Aheougt- 
Like you, he could hardly be convinced that Tad: 
not taken off Miss Calvert. ‘That letter you had 
in your p%eket is no pretense to cover up an elope- 
ment. It was all true about the eyes and the 
flowers” —Horace smiled a little—‘‘and we quar- 
reled, as she wrote, From this hour I devote my- 
self to helping you find her. I have told my uncle 
what I should do. 
man !” 

* Let us hear your whole story,” said Mr. Moray ; 
‘then we can decide what steps to take.” 

‘First let me send for some Inncheon,” said 
Mrs. Moray, curiously regarding her visitor. ‘ Mr. 
Anvers, you look starved !” ; 

“Madam, I am,” said Horace, seriously. 

Furnished with chocolate, bread and cold tongue, 


Horace fell to work in a style worthy of Kenneth, | 


and between mouthfuls he told the story of Hilda's 


voice heard through the door, the appeal to the | 
| found it full of milk. I drank that, then rowed 


| along ; found a little square-sail arrangement, and 


police, and the search, with no finding of Hilda. 
“The police thought I was drunk, crazy or play- 
ing tricks. But for the fact that the lientenant is 
a friend of my uncle, he would have arrested me, I 
verily besieve. 


place, half lit—and I know there were steps be- 
hind me, and where a passage takes off I saw 
shadows, but never heeded what they meant ; but 
that was the last thing I did see. I think I must 
have been sand-bagged. The next I knew, I was 
in a small, countrified-looking bedroom—paper 
shades, patchwork quilt, and all that sort of thing ; 
and as I lay; looking and wondering, and trying 
to make four by pytting two and two together, 
Takeswood came in.” 

“Stop right there,” said Mr. Moray. 
Takeswood carefully. 

* An old crone named Takeswood has been do- 
ing my washing. She was good as the laundry 
with the polish, and cheaper. 


‘*Explain 


had, and I was ashamed to go to the pawnbroker’s, 


and knew if my uncle found it out he would dis- | 
| at the light ; not to Luisa ; she knit and knit, and 


inherit me. Mrs. Takeswood by degrees became 
convenient for that. A couple of months ago Mrs, 
Takeswood’s son came home from the Far West. 
He seemed to find out about me right off, and he 
did my little business—did it much better than his 
mother did; also he got a note or so of mine 
cashed, and bought me a pug dog. He suggested 
the-notes himself—one was for twenty-five, one 
for: fifty. I never thought before that my notes 
could be worth anything, as there was nothing to 
back them, but ood got money on them. 
Well, as I said, wood came in. He said I'd 
been there a week—I found afterwards that it was 
Wednesday morning, so I had been there thirty- 
six hours. He said that I had been taken with 
brain fever and wandered into the country, and 
his mother’s sister, taking home a market-wagon, 
found me, and was too good to neglect me, and 
sent for him to nurse me. Takeswood seemed 
very devoted, and said that it was all trouble 
of mind about money that had given me the 
brain fever. I told him that I never worried over 
money matters, and could not have had brain 
fever, but he insisted. Then he told me my two 





| shut and barred, and I was alone. 
“This address looks exactly | 








From this time I must be a | 


As it was, he sent me home. I | 
remember going under the elevated railway—dark | 


rx. Well, sir, when a | 
man never edfns money, but always spends it, and | 
has income fifty and outgo seventy-five, he gets | 
hard up. I was hard up; and it was convenient | 
to get rid of a little jewelry and old silver stuff I | 





walled cellar, about ten by twenty-five feet, black 
as night, had three arches in it, and I heard the 
water slipping by one wall. I was there till Sun- 
day morning, with nothing to eat but'a box of 
cough lozenges I found in my coat-pocket. I 
could not tell day from night, nor time, nor how 
I moved round and round the 
walls, bracing myself to stand here and there, to 
keep from going daft. Sunday morning—as I 
afterwards found—I was leaning against the wall 
close to the hinges of the door that opened inward. 
I prayed with all my heart for help, and as I stood 
with my face against the wall, I heard steps on the 
stairs I had been brought down. I concluded, 
like a flash, that if the door opened against me, it 
would hide me, and I could slip out while they 


looked inthe arches for me. I swallowed my last 


three lozenges, and the door opened against me. 
Two men came in, and turning open a dark-lan- 
tern, they looked about, as they stood near the 
door. : 

** “All right,’ said one, 

‘** We're safe ; it’s Sunday morning,’ said the 
other. 

‘*They were not after me. They went to the 
furthest corner, turned the lantern from my side, 
and began to dig. They were after something 
they had hidden. I never stopped to see what it 
was. As they made a noise with digging, I slid 
out from behind the door, up the steps, and found 


| I had been in the cellar of a wrecked distillery. 1 
| flew out into the sun, down the nearest bank to 


the river ; there lay a little boat the men had 
come in, I got in, let loose, and while the cur- 
rent carried me off in a hurry, I spied a jug and 


stepped it, the wind being down-stream, and so I 
made good time till I got to a village. 
ternoon. I was used up. I went to the tavern ; 
found no train would go to Philadelphia till even- 
ing. I had let my borrowed boat go down-stream. 
At night I went on to the city, saw my uncle, saw 
the police, told my story, and here Iam; and I'll 
do nothing more in this world but hunt for Miss 
Calvert until she is found.” 

Mr. Moray rose and solemnly shook Anvers’s 
hand ; he held it in a fearful grip; he shook it 
in hereulean style. 

‘*Anvers,” he said, “you've got the stuff of 
Homer’s heroes !” 

‘*Oh, by no means,” said little Anvers, abashed ; 
‘but if I might only wash my face and brush my 
hair, I believe it might revive me so that I could 
think what to do.” 

All the hospitalities of the Moray mansion were 
heaped upon Anvers, while Mr. Moray went forth 
to telegraph to his lawyer, to the chief of the 
police, and to his son, 

When Kenneth received his dispatch, he ran 
with ‘all speed to the white house on-the dune. 
Not to Sen Axel ; Sen was taking his three weeks 


so Hertha was safe and enongh stockings were 
made, empires might rise and fall, and ‘ genera- 
tions pass like shadows in the sun,” for all that 
Luisa cared. Kenneth went to Hertha, He called 
her Hertha now, and she was his one confidant at 
the cape. 

‘Hertha, you were right. She neyer did it, 
Poor little girl, I fear she is worse off even than 
with Anvers, Listen, my father dispatches : 


‘* «Hilda has not eloped. Anvers is here. 


She i 
carried off by a man named Takeswood. Will 


notify of our next step. Stay where you are.’ © 
I feel ready to fly; but then, what couldI do? I 
cannot leave my post. I am under. military orders, 
The lawyers and the police will know what to do, I 
could do nothing, and yet to Btay distracts me.” 

** Better stick to your post,” said Hertha. ‘The 
people I have known who were best at finding 
their work and doing it were the people who 
staid where they were put,” 

“TI certainly never could hear of Hilda out on 
these sands,” said Kenneth. 

While the telegrams went their way, Mrs. Moray 
was, in her excitement, calling to Horace through 
the keyhole of the bathroom-door. 

“Mr, Anvers, what is this Takeswood woman's 
address ? The police should go to her house at 
onze, 

** We were there,” cried Horace, “‘ at five o’clock 





It was af- | Manufacturing pur 





ulation of 80,000, which was, indeed, very good 
for a town scarcely thirty years old. and which 
had been left “dead as a door-nail” by the late 
war; but the municipal enumeration of Novem- 
ber, 1885, raised the figure to 105,049, an increase 
of 73,049 over the population of 1870. But even 
this is comparatively ancient history, for the pop- 
uiation of Kansas City proper is to day 140,000, 
while the suburbs, including the adjeining towns 
of Westport and Harlem, in Missouri, and Kan- 
sas City (Kan.), Wyandotte, Armourdale, Arm- 
strong, Rosedale and Argentine, in Kansas, swell 
the aggregate to 160,000 inhabitants. Last Winter, 
by Act of the Legislature of Kansas, the towns 
of Wyandotte, Kansas City, Kan., Armstrong, and 
Armourdale were consolidated into one city, to be 
known as Kansas City, Kan. But, thongh thus 
separated by a State boundary line from Kansas 
City, Mo., the interests of all are the same. 

The growth and prosperity referred to may be 


, understood and a still greater future confidently 
| predicted, even from a casual glance at the extra- 


ordinary natural resources and productions of the 
country immediately tributary to Kansas City ; at 
her extensive facilities for transporting raw ma- 
terials and products into the city, and for sending 
out her manufactured goods, etc., to market. 
Kansas City lies on the south bank of the Mjis- 
souri River, just below the mouth of the Kansas, 
and 275 miles west of St. Louis, Situated at the 
intersection of the 39th parallel of latitude and 
the 94th meridian of longitude, the city is not far 
from the geographical centre of tae United States, 
as well as in the centre of the richest agricultural 
region. Ina broad sense, the whole vast territory 


| to the west, southwest, southeast and northwest of 


Kansas City is tributary to her, since she has be- 
come a great railroad centre. If, however, to 
he more definite, we take only the Kansas and 
Missouri territory within a radius of one hundeed 
miles, we shall find that this includes a region 
probably unequaled by any similar area, including 
any other city in the United States, in fertility of 
soil, abundance and variety of agricultural pro- 
duets, mineral wealth and timber for building and 
ses, as well as perfection of 
climate and general heaithfulness. 

The following table shows the aggregate annual 
pooeen and resources of twenty-five counties in 

issouri and twenty-five counties in Kansas, 
within an area of about one hundred miles, of 
which Kansas City is the centre, and which are 
traversed by the railroads terminating in the city: 


Serre 1,354,082 
MNES de E Ts this ba sce oases tons, 3,650,000 
RR AS ep Fe ae pounds, 32,000,000 
OE See Pe ounds, 160,000,000 
Winter Wheat........ .. ...bushels, 18,135,698 
MN, 5 et Meni hes Xd code OMe -bushels, 153,556,964 
EMO bats EBC GNS ca anus geet bushels, 16,594,639 
| ayer eee bushels, 477,536 
Sg Er ears. bushels, 1,159,835 
DBIOOM COM. . 5... cessscce pounds, 10,863,247 
ee, gales. 1,440,307 
Irish Potatoes.............:. ushels, 4,373,299 
po OS a eae pounds, 1,540,451 
WES, tein oaths o's i akees Fanee tons, 1,260,562 
MRA. Cees <ine “cpnecaaes pounds, 2,724,318 
Live Stock . 
RS: WPS head, 443,688 
Mules and Asses .......... head, 108,646 
Cattle of all kinds......... head, 1,317 ,057 
OEE. eee. 1% ssi cepe ve head, 312,049 
Pg ee ee ead, 1,603,679 
Damy Propuct: 
BOO a a, 6 < 90608: case cape pounds, 17,443,756 
ay bibsis' coc ccvness be pounds, 264,518 
Eeas AND Pouttry : 
5 Bg ee ee dozen, 12,669,560 
Mas a aC sas cop oes - head, 3,731,425 
AGRICULTURE: 
OSE 235,412 
, ee Gils ‘vis .... pounds, 12,995 
GARDEN AND ORCH: RD: 
Value of Garden Product. $417,152 
Valué of Orchard Product. 674,631 


As to transportation facilities, Kansas City is 
snow second only to Chicago in the number of 


j Gistinet lines of railroad which radiate from her 


in. all directions; to say nothing of the great 
‘rivers which give her a range of inland naviga- 
tion extending for more miles than the length of 
our whole Atlantic coast. She has five lines: of 
railway to the east, viz., the Rock Island and Chi- 
cago, Burlington and Quincy (Hannibal and St. 
Joseph) to Chicago ; the Chi and Alton and 
Wabash to both Chicago and t. Louis, and the 
Missouri Pacific to St. Louis. To the southeast 
she has the Kansas City, Springfield and Memphis, 
now running to Memphis and being rapidly ex- 
tended to Birmingham, Ala, To the south, south- 
west and west there are’ the Missouri ce to 
Texas and the Kansas City, Fort Scott and Gulf, 
both traversing regions rich in coal, lead and 
zine ; the Southern Kanteg the Atchison, Topeka 
and Banta Fé, =i be ng extended through 

ndian Terri xas, an ready run- 
ning mn Colorado, New, Mexico, Arizona, Cali- 
rule anid Old Mexico ; dnd the Union to 
Denver beyond. Both the Santa Fé and 
Union Pacific make almost the entire mining 
country of the West tributary to Kansas City. To 
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the northwest and north there are the Burling- 
ton, through Kansas and Nebraska to Denver, and 
the Missouri Pacific and Kansas City, St. Joseph 
and Council Bluffs to Omaha. 


their numerous branches and affiliated roads, form 
a network over the surrounding eountry for hun- 
dreds of miles in every direction ; and a number 
of other lines are even now being added to her 
system. 

Having examined the surroundings and ap- 
proaches, let us enter the city itself. Its aspect 
is most picturesque and inviting. 
very irregular, rising from the bottom lands along 
the river, back to bluffs and hills from two hun- 
dred to three hundred feet high. The greater 
part of Kansas City is built upon the plateau. 
Many of its streets and avenues run ‘up hill and 
down dale.” A great real-estate boom has. been 
in progress for some time past, and the buildings 
of all classes which have gone, up the past few 
years are ofthe best kind. Private residences of 
the most nfodern and splendid pattern are scattered 
everywhere throughout the city. Whole streets are 
crowded with every sample of the architect's skill 
and of the workmanship of the mason and the 
carpenter. » The class of buildings now being 
erected on the business streets would be cred- 
itable to any city in the country. Among these 
may be mentioned the Sheidley Block, which cost 
$200,000 ; the Nelson Block, $400,000 ; the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, $500,000; the New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, $250,000 ; the 
Beal Block, $150,000 ; the Coates House, $250,000 ; 
the Walnut Street Hotel, $700,000; the County 
Court House, to cost $500,000; besides hundreds 
of other business houses, costing from $15,000 to 
$100,000 each. The style of the residences is on a 
par with that of the business houses, costing, for 
the better class, from $5,000 to $80,000. The 
number of buildings of all kinds erected within 
the past year was 4,024, and cost $10,533,039. 

The Missouri River, unusually narrow and deep 
at this point, is spanned by tue first bridge ever 
built over it at Kansas City—a combined wagon 
nnd railroad bridge—and by the new structure two 
miles bolow. There are foar bridges over the 
Kansas River, crossed by railroads, cable cars, and 
an elevated railroad. The level lands along the 
Missouri and Kansas Rivers, together with the 
Valley of Turkey and O, K. Creeks, furnish abun- 
dant room for railroad and manufacturing enter- 
prises, to which, with the heavier mercantile in- 
terests, such as agricultural implements, groceries, 
hardware, ete., they are devoted. The lighter 
branches of business, including wholesale dry- 
goods, boots and shoes, etc., are carried on upon 
the streets running back southwardly from the 
river and upon those intersecting them, The 
total value of articles manufactured at Kansas 


City last year, including packing-house products, , 


was $59,000,000. 

The staple industry of Kansas City is the pack- 
ing business. It is a fact perhaps not generally 
known that she is the second beef and pork pack- 
ing city in the Union, levying upon the beeves and 
hogs of Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, New Mexico; 
Texas, Nebraska, Iowa and Dakota to keep her 
great packing-honses busy. In the six of these 
establishments located here, 101,489 cattle and 
1,755,691 hogs were slaughtered and dressed dur- 
ing the past year, making a total business of 
$36,700,000. 

The wheat and corn sent to ‘the elevators of 
Kansas City from the golden belt of Kansas and 
the fertile fields of Missouri supply the markets of 
the Southern States, and are drawn upon even by 
the millers of Minneapolis, Colorado, New Mexico 
and Arizona send ore and bullion to the smelting 


. . . . | 
and refining works at Argentine. As to iron and | 
steel products, Missouri has enough iron within | 
her own boundaries to supply the world. The | 


adjacent coal-fields furnish acheap and an inex- 
haustible supply of fuel ; and the question of de- 
veloping the natural gas supply for the manufac- 
turing requirements of Kansas City is now under 
consideration by the guardians of her welfare. 

The activity in building, and the fortunes in- 
vested in real estate, during the past year or two, 
would be of themselves sufficient evidence of 
Kansas City’s great prosperity. The building 
activity of the past year, according to skilled esti- 
mates, is represented by a total of no less than 
$15,000,000. The real estate sales footed up to 
$54,640,082, the number of transfers recorded be- 
ing 10,491. It is a significant fact that many of 
the prominent capitalists of Boston, New York 
Chicago, Cincinnati, etc., have during the pas 
few years become so thoroughly convinced of the 
permanency of the city’s prosperity as to have in- 
vested largely in her business property. The rail- 
roads, stock-yards, Union Depot, bridge over the 
Missouri River, street railroad system, Belt Line 
Road, and the Water Works, are largely owned by 
Eastern capitalists. Such wealthy corporations as 
the New England Mutual Life Insurance Company 
and the New York Life Insurance Company have 
made large purchases of central property, and are 
spending millions of dollars in erecting splendid 
buildings upon them. 

The educational and social advantages of Kan- 
sas City are quite on a par with her commercial 
features. She has over 40 churches, 23 publie 
schools; 3 medical colleges, 2 commercial colleges, 
4 private academics and select schools, 1 public 
library of 13,000 volumes ; a very active and suc- 
cessful Young Men’s Christian Association, which 
is just about to erect a hundred-thousand-dollar 
building ; a railroad branch of the same ; seve 
literary societies ; two clubs, etc. There are sev- 
eral first-class daily newspapers, of which the most 
influential are the Times, the Journal, and the 

ews, 

The latitude of Kansas City being about that of 
Cincinnati and Washington, her climate is mild, 
the mean temperature being about 52.3 degrees. 
Statistics make an exceedingly favorable showing 
as regards the healthfulness of the locality. 

We have merely enumerated some of the salient 
features of Kansas City, but enough has been said 
to show that all the conditions essential to a great 
and flourishing city are hers, and that-she may be 
as confident of her future as she is proud of her 

ast, 

5 In connection with our Kansas City illustrations 
we give portraits of Willard E. and Albert M 
Winner, of the Winner Investment Company—a 
corporation which has done more, perhaps, to de- 
velop the real estate growth of Kansas City to its 
present magnitude than any other one agency. 
Organized in June, 1883, with a capital of $10,000, 
one-half paid in, this company has steadily in- 
creased until! its assets are now $2,000,000, Dur- 
ing the year ending on the Ist of April last 
its growth was phenomenal, the increase of its 
assets being largely the result of the labor and 
jodite investments of the preceding years. 
ile the assets of the company. have thus in- 
creased, its. payments of dividends and division of 
profits each year have been in excess of the total 
eapital of the company and the sum of its invest- 


= 


| ments. 


Here are fourteen 
great and distinct lines of railway, which, with | 


The surface is | 











The company is a real estate trust com- 
pany, and its capital is kept in real estate notes, 


| ‘The sone itself owns no real estate, merely in- 
ne money Of others for a percentage of | 
It is popular with invest- | 


vesting t 
the net profits made. 
ors, and many of the conservative men and bank- 


ers of Kansas City and elsewhere are among the | 


holders of certificates in its syndicates, 

‘he company has just closed out its largest 
syndicate, which was organized about a year ago, 
This syndicate purchased about 2,400 acres of land 
east of the city, running about six to eight miles 
in length. Through these lands it organized and 
built a motor railway. 


the lands costing $868,000. After paying the 
$300,000 cash, the balance of the purchase price 
was left on the lands for one, two and three’ years, 
The lands sold for $2,655,000. After paying ex- 
penses of over $200,000, the syndicate made a net 
profit of $1,575,305.20. The period of the invest- 
ment was less than one year. 

The company is now organizing a syndicate 
called the Northside Syndicate, and has purchased 
15,000 acres north of the city, commencing within 
one mile of the Court House, and running north 
over twelve miles. The land cost an average of 
$80 per acre, or about $1,200,000, of which 
$600,000 is paid in cash, the balance being de- 
ferred payments, running from one to five years, 
To meet this cash payment the company will 
issue 600 certificates of $1,000 each. These cer- 
tificates entitle the holder, first, to the return of 
his $1,000, with ten per cent. on the same from 
date ; and second, to one-half the net profit made 


upon the land of the syndicate, the remaining 
half going to the company as compensation for its | 


services. No one person is allowed to purchase 
more tlian ten certificates. To develop these lands 
a motor railway company has been organized, and 
will build a railway through the lands, and a 
bridge company organized to build a bridge across 
the river. th of these enterprises are in course 
of construction at the present time. 

Willard E. Winner, the President of the Com- 
pany, is a cceiereaeres young man, who was 

rn in Fairfield, Ia., May 4th, 1849, and has 
resided in Kansas City since 1858, Albert M. 
Winner is also under forty years of age, and is 
the selling agent of the corporation. 

Tn addition to the real estate transactions of the 
company, it handles large amounts of bonds, se- 
cured upon real estate. The bonds uniformly pay 
eight per cent. interest, which is payable semi- 
annually, and both interest and principal are 
guaranteed by the company, and are payable at 
the National Bank of Kansas City. The bonds 
range in amounts, as a rule, from $300 to $5,000 
each, affording a safe, profitable investment to 
small investors. This company is now preparing 
a neat little fifty-page pamphlet on Kansas City, 
for free distribution, which will be sent, upon ap- 
plication, to any address. 








TORNADOES AND STORMS. 
(Continued from page 177.) 
crashing upon large apple-trees. All the occupants 
were hurt very seriousiy, and one was killed. The 
force of the storm was appalling and wonderful 
freaks were performed by the wind. 

Of the recent cyclone at Martin’s Ferry and St. 
Clairsville, in Belmont County, O., a correspond- 
ent writes us as follows: ‘‘On Friday afternoon, 
April 15th, between three and four o’clock, the 
most terrific and destructive cyclone that ever 
visited this section of the country carried conster- 
nation far and wide. Hundreds of houses and 


barns along its course, extending from a point | 
about four miles west of St. Clairsville to the Chio | 
River, at Martin's Ferry, a distance of about | 
| fifteen miles, were either completely destroyed or 
were so badly wrecked and shattered as to be ren- | 


dered uninhabitable. Orchards and groves were 
leveled, the stoutest trees being torn up by the 
roots or soegee’ off like pipe-stems. In some 
places frame houses and barns were lifted and car- 
ried bodily away, while of many beautiful and 
substantially constructed brick mansions nothing 


| remains but one confused mass of brick, lath and 


ks 


——- Many families are homeless, and have | 
ost everything, and in a great many instances are | 


unable to rebuild, or even make the necessary re- | may throw light upon many mysterious fires. 


pairs, s0 complete is the destruction. The loss is 
variously estimated at from $200,000 to $250,000. 
The tornado seems to have struck with its greatest 
force about one mile west of St. Clairsville, O., 
where the substantial brick residences of Messrs. 


Samuel D. and John W., Riley, and that of Calvin | 
Patton, together with their orchards, barns and | 


outbuildings, were entirely destroyed, while al- 
most every house in the immediate vicinity was 
completely wrecked, There is scarcely a house in 
the town of St. Clairsville but has sustained some 
damage, while the streets were filled with fallen 
trees, roofs and débris from the neighboring 
heuses, At Martin’s Ferry, Walnut Grove, the 
pride of the town, and, in fact, the finest body of 
sturdy trees in the county, containing walnut- 
trees over three feet in diameter, is completely 
leveled; while over ceventy-five houses were 
either unrooted or dem<clished.” 

We give herewith the appeal of the Gazette Re- 
lief Committee of St. Clairsville, with the ho 
that the public will contribute promptly to the 
relief of the sufferers : 


Sr. CLArRsVILLE, BELMONT Counrtry, O., | 
pril 2th, 1887. 

As St. Clairsville, the county seat of Belmont 
County, O., has n swept by a most destructive 
cyclone, destroying the homes and bringing Se 
ruin and entailing an immense amount of suffering 
ona at number of families, we take the liberty 
of agitrensing you, and asking you for whatever 
contribution you may feel disposed to make. A large 
majority of the sufferers have lost their all, and 
are homeless. You can rest assured that any con- 
tribution sent to any of the undersigned, at St. 
Clairsville, O.. will promptly applied for the 
ae intended : Samuel D. Riley, farmer; Da 

. Sutton, farmer; Dr. John Alexander, physici 
and surgeon ; George Brown, Sr., President First 
Nationa Bank, St. Clairsville ; W. D. Hoff, attorney 
at law ; I. M. Riley, editor and proprietor St. Clairs- 
ville Gazette ; John W. Shannon, ettoeney at law; 
R. J. Riley, business manager St. Clairsville Gazette. 








THE INCOMES OF PRINCES. 


Tue incomes of the royal families of Europe 
amount to close upon thirteen millions sterling 
a year, Germany stands at the head of all Euro- 
pean nations in the matic. * royal incomes. That 
empire, with a population of more *i..~ forty-five 
millions, supports twenty-two royal, princely, and 
ducal familles, and the direct cost of their main- 
tenance is £3,300,000, In Prussia and several of 
Goethe See states the reignin —, 
sides income, Co 
estates, and, indeed, in some of the 
princes are the chief landowners. 


‘To purchase these lands a | 
| syndicate was formed with a capital of $300,000, | 








states, the 
In Mecklen- 


burg -Strelitz, for instance, the reigning family 
owns three-ifths of the land, and the Grand Duke 


governs without thé did of any representative in- | 


stitutions whatever. Turkey comes next to Ger- 


many in its royal expenditures, the total amount 


absorbed by the Sultan and his family being about 
£3,200,000. The imperial family of Russia costs 
that country £2,450,000, the greater 
comes in the shape of rents from the crown do- 
mains, which consist of more than a million square 
miles of land, besides gold and silver mines. The 
Austrian i nperial family is tolerably well off, hav- 
ing a revenue of £920,000, all of which comes 
directly from the public revenue of the country. 
The British royal family comes next, with a cost 
to the country of about £900,000. The sum in- 
cludes the revenue derived from the Duchies of 
Lancaster and Cornwall, which amounts to about 
£111,000. The old Duchess of Cambridge, now 
eighty-eight years of age, continues to draw from 
the British Treasury £6,000 a year, besides enjoy- 
ing the royal palaces of St. James and Kew as her 
residences. Italy pays her royal family £660,000, 
which is a very large sum in proportion to the 
means of the country, while Spain disburses on 
the same account £400,000. This ends the list of 
European monarchies of large population. But 
the minor monarchies also pay their royal families 
very large sums. Belgium pays £133,500 a year to 
her King, and Portugal, with three-quarters of a 
million less population, pays £127,000. Monarchy 
costs Sweden and Norway £117,500 annually ; 
Denmark, £62,000 ; Holland, £63,000 : Roumania, 
£40,800 ; and Greece, £42,000. But £12,000 of 
this last sum is paid by England, France, and 
Russia. Republican France gives her President 
£36,000, two-thirds of which is in the form of 
ey’ and one-third for household expenses. 
The Swiss Republic pays its President £600 a year, 
which is probably the smallest sum that the head 
of any civilized nation in the world receives. All 
the expenditures of Switzerland are on a corre- 
spondingly low scale. The expenditures of the 
nfederation do not reach £2,000,000 annually. 





HEAT FROM CRUDE OIL. 


Isaac Smeap, of Toledo, O., has just patented a 
scheme for heating that promises to revolu- 
tionary. Mr.Smead, who is one of the Board of 
Managers of the Ohio Penitentiary, says that he 
can convert a thirty-cent barrel of crude oil into 
as much heat as is derived ordinarily from six 
tons of bituminous coal, The principle is simple. 
A pan is to be constructed to take the place of 
grate bars in an ordinary furnace, under boilers 
and heating apparatus, In this pan a small quan- 
tity of water is allowed to stand, the supply of 
which is maintained through a pipe. In the centre 
of the pan a small jet of oil is furnished from 
a reservoir near by. The oil spreads over. the sur- 
face of the water, and is consumed as fast as de- 
sired, Air is supplied from numerous orifices in 
the pan above the water and oil line, and when oil 
and air are supplied in proper quantities the heat 
becomes intense, and far a the hottest fur- 
nace fired with coal or gas. The smallest quantity 
of oil is required. 


THE ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


PaRAFFINE should never be heated above the 
temperature of boiling water ; at a higher tem- 
perature it is partially decomposed and its resist- 
ance diminished. 


Tue Electrical Review gives the following for- 
mula for a cement for objects which have to be 
heated: Iron filings, 100 parts; clay, 50 parts ; 
common salt, 10 parts; quartz sand, 20 parts. 


GERMAN builders use a mixture of cork, sand 
and lime molded into bricks for the construction 
of light partition walls. They say it excludes 
sound better than brickwork, is light and a non- 
conductor of heat. 

A SCIENTIST, after a careful analysis of the im- 
pression made upon the retina by different degrees 
of light, concludes that both white and black are 
colors, and both should have a proper place upon 
the chromatic scale. 


Somer observations made in France by M. Cosson 
In 
one instance spontaneous firing arose from an air 
enrrent hea at 77 degs. Fahr. only. The wood 
slowly carbonized at that temperature, and, being 
thus rendered extremely porous, a rapid absorption 
of oxygen resulted, and sufficient heat was then 
produced to inflame the dry material. In another 
case the warmth from the air-hole of a stove was 
sufficient to set fire to the woodwork. 


A NOVEL application of electricity is shown in a 
pharmacy at Berlin. To prevent mistakes in dis- 

nsing medicines, each bottle which coritains 
1ighly deleterious or poisonous drugs is made by 
its own weight to hola open a circuit-closer con- 
nected with a battery and vibrating-bell. The 
weight of the bottle being removed, the push-but- 
ton beneath it rises by the force of a spring and 
contact is made. Of course, when the customer 
and the clerk both hear the warning-bell attention 
is at once called to the label, and an error may 
thus be corrected before it is too late, 


As a finish or covering for walls and ceilings 
pulverized steatite is coming into use quite satis- 
factorily. It is simply soapstone. It takes a high 

lish, is pearl gray in tint, is said to present the 

st possible surface for painting, eitherin oil or 
water-color, and what is very desirable, will nei- 
ther crack nor chip. It is claimed for it that it 
is a non-conductor and non-absorbent ; that iv can 
be washed without injury ; nails can be driven 
into it without damage. When subject to heat, 
moisture and chemical fumes, it gives no smell, 
and it does not turn yellow with age. It is 
thonght to be specially adapjed for hospitals, 


factories, cellars, markets, etc. 


Tue Boston Herald thus describes an electric 
mail-box which the Boston Post-office authorities 
think of adopting. A letter is left by a carrier in 
the street-box of a business concern. Asthe letter 
drops into the box it completes an electric circuit, 
and a little bell contained in a clock hanging in 
the inner office of the firm rings, thus announcing 
the presence of the letter in the outer box. At 
the same time that the bell notifies the ear of the 
letter in the box without a little white disk falls 
across an opening in the case of the clock, thus 
conveying the intelligence to the eye. A common 
electric batterv is used, an ordinary eight-day 
clock em=" nd the whole contrivance is verv 
sim mediately notify the occun;nt 
of an office severui stories above the street, or the 
occupant of a lofty flat in an ent hotel, or 
the housewife, of the val of the letter, 
and save the carrier many needless steps and 
the vexatious delays occasioned by people who will 
not answer the door-bell. , 


art of which | 


PERSONAL GOSSIP. 
Dom Prepro, Emperor of Brazil, is reported to 
| be seriously ill. 
Sam Jones, the evangelist, is supporting four 
| young men in college in Georgia. 


_ Leo Harrmany, the Nihilist, has been making a 
living in New York recently by peddling soap. 


Prince Bismarck received on his birthday, re- 

| cently, a barrel of beer from nearly every brewer 

| in Germany. 

| Tux Downs scandal at Boston is to be revived in 
a new trial of the ex-pastor’s suit against his 

| former society for unpaid salary. 


Amone the Pope’s Easter gifts was an egg carved 
from a block of the finest ivory, lined with quilted 
satin, and inclosing a ruby and several diamonds, 
The gems were worth $10,000. 


THE trial of Jacob Sharp, who has been for six 


| months under twenty-one indictments for bribing 


members of the New York Board of Aldermen of 
1884, has been fixed for May 11th, 


Prince Bismarck was recently sued for libel, but 
the court decided that it had no jurisdiction in the 
matter, as the Prince, being a German general, is 
only amenable to a military tribunal. 


PRincE NAPoLeEon, who is now living in Switzer- 
land, is occupied with his long-meditated work on 
Napoleon IL, which is to be a refutation of the 
damaging attacks of Lanfrey and Taine. 


Ex-Srecretary and Mrs, Mannine will be pre- 
sented to Queen Victoria at the next drawing- 
room, on May 18th. English advices state that 
the health of Mr. Manning has much improved. 


Mr. Riper Hacoarp, anthor of “She,” has 
compelled his critics to abandon their charges 
of plagiarism brought against him. The attacks 
see him have led to a sale of 30,000 copies of the 


Hon. HannrBau Hamury still walks miles daily, 
in all weathers, fishes with angleworms, smokes a 
pipe, dances in the ballroom, and is a general fa- 
vorite with both old and young men and women in 
Bangor. ° 

Sir Epwarp THornton, formerly English Minis- 
ter at Washington, is now in Richmond, Va., where 
he is negotiating, as chairman of the committee 
of English holders of Virginia Bonds, for the settle- 
inent of the debt. 


GENERAL Putt SHERIDAN is makin up a party 
of friends to take a Jong horseback ride down 
through the Shenandoah Valley, the scene of his 
old cavalry exploits. The party will start some 
time this month. 


Victor Huco's will has been admitted to pro- 
bate. His property in England is valued at 
$460,000. is daughter and grandchildren are 
the sole heirs. An annuity of $2,000 is left to the 


widow of his son Charles. 


Senator Jonun SHERMAN and his brother, Gen- 
eral William Tecumseh Sherman, last week visited 
for the first time the grave of their ancestors in 
the old churchyard of the First Congregational 
Church at Woodbury, Conn. 


Mr. A. A. TaALMAGE, owner of the Wabash Rail- 
road, owns one tract of land, of 160.000 acres in 
extent, in Texas, for which he paid twelve and a 
half cents an acre, and which he would probably 
refuse to sell at $6 an acre. 


Mme. Parri-Nicoirin1 has signed a contract for 
a South American tour, to commence in April of 
next year. Mme. Patti is to receive five thousand 
dollars for each porereenes, and all expenses of 
travel, ctc., will be defrayed by the management. 


Dr. W. T. Nortuup, a prominent physician of 
Haverhill, O., was last week brutally murdered 
by four rum-sellers, whom he had offended by his 
activity in favor of prohibition. The ontrage has 
occasioned great excitement in that part of Ohio, 


Miss Notrer, a New Bedford (Mass.) teacher, 
has created a sensation in that town by washing 





the faces of pupils as a form of punishment. 
Some of the little ones say that their heads have 
been held under a faucet for minutes at a time. 


Parrick Eaan, ex-Treasurer of the Irish Land 
League, and now a citizen of Lincolu, Neb., has 
offered to go over to Dublin and submit to be tried 
for any alleged offense of which the English Gov- 
ernment says he is guilty, provided a guarantee 
is given that the jury will not be packed, 


Ix the Democratic yecmorios recently held in 
Kentucky it was practigally decided that General 
Simon B, Buckuer, of Hart County, would be the 
next Governor of the State. Of the 767 delegat«» 
elected, 375 were elected by his friends, and a num- 
ber of others have since announced that they wiil 
support him in the convention. 


A woman named Mattie Morgan, dressed in malo 
attire, has been for some time running an engine 
on the Nangatuck Railroad, She is of. Engiisxh 
birth, and came to this country about two years 
ago, after serving her nticeship as stoker on 
the Great Northern way, between London an 
Edinburgh, where ber lover was employed as c1- 
gineer, 

Hon. Exrravu B. Wasupuryne has signified to 
prominent citizens of Chicago his desire to pre- 


sent to that city his extensive of pic- 
tures, documents, autog: ete., having both 
an artistic value and his interest connected 


with the period of his service as American Minis- 
ter at Paris. The collection embraces portraits 
of Gambetta, Bismarck, Em William, and 
Thiers, four of the most celebrated and influentia! 
men of their time, with a number of other por- 
traits. Mr. Washburne desires that his collection 
shall be always free and open tothe general public. 


Tue lectures by the Hon, Clarence Pullen before 
various noted societies in the leading Eastern 
cities have been largely attended, and have at- 
tracted much favorable comment. Mr. Pullen has 
been for the last ten years a resident of the 
Spanish-speaking region of the Southwest, and it 
is of this interesting and little-known country 
that he speaks. Under President Arthur's Admin- 
istration, Mr. Pullen, who had previgns’ , achic 

i. = vera y acy 

reputation ae 8 Wee or and explorer, held the im- 
portant scien: tic and judicial position of Surveyor- 
eneral 6f New Mexico. He has, probably, the 
til\ost private collection of Indian curiosities in the 
county, ee? weny of the stereopticon views which 
illus! is lectures are from phot made 
by himself in his expeditions a pit 

Mr. Puilen’s home is at Las Vegas Hot Springs, 
New Mexico, and his contributions to the general 
knowledge of the territory derived by the Up 
States from Mexice have been both extensive 
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1. Residence of Samuel D. and John W. Riley, at St. Clairsville, after the Storm, 


OHIO.— THE RECENT TERRIFIC CYCLONE IN BELMONT COUNTY — DESTRUCTION OF WALNUT GROVE, MARTIN’S FERRY. 
FROM PHOTOS. BY BROWN.—SEE PAGE 177, % 
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NEW YORK CITY,— THE ENFORCEMENT OF THE SUNDAY LAW — SCENE IN A FASHIONABLE UP-TOWN HOTEL, 
FROM A SKETOS BY A STAFF ARTIST,—SEE PAGE 183, 








May 7%, 1887.] 


THE LATE JAMES H. MARR, 

For OVER FIrty-FIVE YEARS IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE. 
( NE of the few notable characters in the service of the Depart- 
ments at Washington has just disappeared, in the death of James 
H. Marr, the venerable Chief Clerk in the Office of the First As- 
sistant Postmaster-general. He died at his residence, on 8th Street, 
Northwest, in that city, on the 25th ult., after an honorable, well- 
spent life of over fifty-five years in the service of the Post-office De- 
partment, as clerk and Acting Postmaster-general, having exceeded 
the allotted life of man by six and a half years. In his day, Mr. 
Marr had been brought into contact and become known to more 
public men in an official capacity than any of his contemporaries ; 
for the making and unmaking of the sixty thousand post-offices 
in the Union was very generally deferred to his judgment. 
When he entered the service of the Department, the postage on 
letters going a distance of 400 miles was 25 cents on each half- 


FO 
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MISSOURI.—- WILLARD E. WINNER, PRESIDENT OF THE 
WINNER INVESTMENT COMPANY, KANSAS CITY, 
SEE PAGE 186. 


ounce, and for the ‘“‘short haul,’ 6 cents, while the disbursements 
of the Department were only $4,000,000 per annum. 

Mr. Marr was born in Charles County, Md., November 4th, 1810, 
and was brought up on his father’s farm. When he arrived at man- 
hood’s years he went to Washington, where Andrew Jackson was 
serving his first term as President. The Hon. William T. Barney, 
of Kentucky, was Postmaster-general, and he appointed young 
Marr to a clerkship, June Ist, 1831. At that time there were not 
8,000 post-offices in the country. Shortly after his appointment he 
became private secretary of Major Hobie, of New York, the First 
Assistant Postmaster-general, which confidential position he held 
for upwards of twenty years, until the retirement of Major Hobie 
in 1853. He afterwards filled the position of miscellaneous clerk, 
acquainting himself thoroughly with the needs of the Depart- 
mtnt and the details of the entire postal system. He became 
widely known as the most useful and efficient man in the Depart- 
ment. In 1869 he was appointed Chief Clerk of the First Assistant 
Postmaster-general’s Office, which position he held until the day of 
his death. In the 
changes of administra- 
tions and political 
strifes following upon 
the bitter feelings en- 
gendered by the war, 
frequent and persistent 
efforts were made to 
dislodge Mr. Marr from 
his office, on the ground 
that he was a Democrat, 
although he took no 
part in politics. But all 
these efforts proved in- 
effectual against his re- 
cord for ability, faithful- 
ness and honesty. On 
the contrary, Congress 
gave him a life-tenure 
of his office by passing 
a law in 1881 giving 
him an increase of $500 
per annum on bis salary 
so long as he should 
occupy the position of 
Chief Clerk, a very un- 
usual recognition of 
past services in the 
civil list. During the 
years of his service Mr. 
Marr was many times 
Acting Postmaster- 
general, and Presi- 
dent Grant appointed 
him First Assistant 
Postmaster-general 
pending the arrival of 
Marshall Jewell from 
Russia to accept the 
Postmaster-g eneral - 
ship. He was acquaint- 
ed with every public 
man of note during the 
past half-century, many 
of whom were his warm 
personal friends. He 
was fond of a joke, and 
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NEW YORK CITY.— PROFESSOR I. R. ALDRICH, 
SPECIALIST IN VOCAL DEFECTS, 
PHOTO, BY MORENO. 





MISSOURI.— ALBERT M. WINNER, KANSAS CITY. 
SEE PAGE 186. 
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an ardent lover of his dog and gun, To his annual hunting 
trips and long pedestrian tours in the country, as well as to a 
naturally rugged constitution, is attributed the robust health he 
enjoyed for over fifty years, in the very confining and often trying 
duties of his office. He always insisted on being at his desk while 
physically able to do so, up to his last sickness. He died iu the 
full possession of his mental faculties. 


THE CURE OF DEFECTS OF SPEECH. 

T seldom occurs that the misfortune which marks the early 
part of a man’s life results finally in benefit to himself as well 

as to his fellow-men. Mr. Aldrich, whose portrait appears on this 
page, was from early childhood afflicted by a distressing and most 
embarrassing defect in his speech. Although every means that 
promised relief was tried by his parents, he grew up to manhood a 
confirmed stammerer. He had-the advantages of the best educa- 





WASHINGTON, D.C.— THE LATE JAMES H. MARR, FOR 
FIFTY-FIVE YEARS A GOVERNMENT EMPLOYE. 
PHOTO. BY HANDY. 


tional institutions, but was prevented from completing his college 
course by his sensitiveness in regard to his defective speech. 
When he was brought face to face with the world and obliged to 
fight his way, he resolved, if possible, to overcome his troublesome 
impediment. He made a most diligent study of the German and 
French methods for the cure of stammering, and was for nearly a 
year under the tuition and treatment of a noted Philadelphia 
elocutionist ; but aJihough greatly benefited by the physical and 
vocal exercises he practiced, he was far from acquiring free and 
fluent speech. At length accident revealed to him what he might 
possibly never have discovered had he not been for years seek- 
ing a cure, but accident surely it was that brought to his notice 
the first great principle that must be inculcated before a stam- 
merer can find relief. However, it was only by years of labor, thought 
and experience that he perfected his system of treatment for 
the cure of stammering, which has gained for him the distinction 
of being the greatest living specialist in this line. After having 
wrought his own cure, he, from purely philanthropic motives, when- 
ever occasion offered, endeavored to impart his knowledge to those 

afflicted as he had been, 

but so remarkable was 





his success in every case, 
he determined to adopt 
the cure of vocal de- 
fects as a profession. 
Mr. Aldrich does not 
claim to work miracles, 
or to possess more pow- 
er than any other mi- 
nute observer can ob- 
tain. He only claims to 
be the founder of the 
most successful method 
yet devised for the cure 
of this most distressing 
affliction. Probably no 
person possesses to a 
greater extent those na- 
tural qualities necessary 
to inspire his pupils 
with confidence; and 
thus the early misfor- 
tunes of the subject of 
this sketch have proved 
a boon to humanity at 
large, and led to the 
establishment of an in- 
stitute for the reception 
of pupils for instruction 
and treatment. Mr. Ald- 
rich and his institution 
at 9 West Fourteenth 
Street, New York, have 
been often referred to, 
especially within the last 
two years, in the most 
complimentary terms, 
by our contemporaries. 
Such papers as the 
World, the Times, and 
the Tribune have pub- 
lished long articles de- 
scribing his methods 
and mentioning cases 
that are prominent in 
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OHIO,—- RUINS OF THE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH AT ST. CLAIRSVILLE, DESTROYED BY THE CYCLONE OF APRIL 15TH. 


the list of cures he has 
effected, His system of 
cure has the hearty and 


See 








unqualified indorsement of such renowned spe- | 


cialists as Dr.William A. Hammond, ex-Surgeon- 

general, United States Army, Dr. Seguin, and 

Professor W. T. Lusk, M.D. His pupils come from | 
all parts of the United States, and many from | 
abroad. Many whose lives would otherwise have 

been aimless and without ambition have been 

nabled to enter the ministry, the medical and 

egal professions, and engage in active business 

oursnits ; but it would be difficult to find a more 

triking example of the efficiency of Mr. Aldrich’s 

system than the founder himself, as can be testi- 

fied to by those who have had the privilege of 

hearing him read and recite, and have read the 

flattéring criticisms in the columns of the Press. 


THE TEST BY RESULTS. 

Wuen George Stevenson, the inventor of the 
locomotive, was about to start out on his first trip, 
he declared that the water in his boiler carried a 
power that would revolutionize the carrying trade 
of the world. The same test which decided the 
merits of the claims for the powers of steam is a 
fair one for to-day. One of the most striking of 
these developments is Compound Oxygen. For a 
while it also met with incredulity. The idea that 
it could be stored in water and transported lon 
distances met with the same doubt that hac 
greeted every other new statement as to the 
powers in Nature. But the same perseverance 
that had in so many fields won success led to pa- 
tient endurance of the test by results; and they 
have made it an accomplished fact that oxygen in 
a compound form can be stored away for future 
use, to be drawn upon as may be required. Tens 
of thousands are now living witnesses of this truth. 
The letters received and on file in the office of Drs. 
Starkey & Pawen, No. 1529 Arch S8t., Philadelphia, 
from their patients, r rt curés in asthma, bron- 
chitis, catarrh, dyspepsia, eczema, epilepsy, dropsy, 
cancer, hay-fever, heart disease; diseases of the 
eye, of the ear; consumption, rheumatism, dis- 
eases of the kidney, headaches, and other diseases. 
Nervous prostration from mental strain and over- 
work has in many ca-es given way to renewed | 
powers and enjoyment of life. 

These reports are numbered by thousands, and 
come from men and women in every position in 
life. A college president in Vermont writes that, 
though he is well on in years, his voice has been 
restored so that he can give his lectures and ad- 
dresses without inconvenience, after for a long | 
time having been a sufferer from throat disease. 
When such widespread agreement as to results is 
witnessed, there cah be no doubt as to Compound 
Oxygen. A well-prepared digest of the history 
and working of this remarkable revitalizer, in the 
form df a two-hundred-paged brochure, will be 
sent free by addressing Drs. STaRKEY & PALEN, 
No. 1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Aw author is a queer animal. His tale grows 
out of his head.”— Bainbridge Republican. 


Hercat, the well-known prestidigitateur and 
ventriloquist, has assumed the management of the | 
“O_prE Lonpon Streete”’ Exhibition, on Broad- | 
way,in this city. He was formerly connected with 
the Crystal Palace, London, and has managed sev- 
eral large theatrical enterprises in various parts of 
the world. He has already made numerous im- | 
provements in “Old London,” among which are 
the addition of a Visitors’ Parlor and Writing-room; 
a Smoking-room for Gentlemen; an Art Gallery; 
and an elegantly fitted-up Entertainment Hall, 
where he will introduce his own attractive Exhibi- 
tions of Mirth and Magic. An Archery Court is 
also contemplated. The general aim will be to | 
make “Old London” one of the most attractive | 
amusement resorts in New York. 


WHIST! 

THE most expert players of this “finest of all 
games*’ suy that the little book containing the 
principles and rules of the modern scientific game 
of Whist, as explained and compiled by a well- 
known Milwaukee lady, and published by the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway, as a clever 
advertising medium for that great institution, isa | 
true guide for the beginner, and a better standard | 
reference for the American admirers of the game — 
then the treatises of Pole, Cavendish and others. 
No family circle or Whist club can feel properly | 
equipped without a copy of “ Whist and How to 
Play It,’’ which can be easily obtained by inclosing 
fen cents in postage, with your full name and ad- 
dress, to A. V. H. Carpenter, General Passenger 
Agent, Milwaukee, Wis. 


A $15,000 PRIZE. 

At the recent drawing of the Louisiana State Lot- 
tery, held March 15th, 1887, one of our citizens was 
made happy by the announcement of ticket No. 
66,551 drawing the First Capital Prize of $150,000. 
Thomas Falvey, of this place, was the lucky Man 
who held a one-tenth ticket of that number, the 
official announcement of which he received a few 
days after the drawing took place. His portion of the 
prize was $15,000, which amount was promptly for- 
warded to Mr. Falvey upon the receipt of his ticket. 
Last Saturday the money was paid to Mr. Falvey 
through the First National Bank of Columbia. Mr. | 
Falvey has been a boatman for many years past, 
and has been untiring in his zeal to gain a liveli- 
hood. 

Mr. F, is now nearly 70 years of age, and at this 
stage of life the handsome gift he has just received | 
will no doubt place him in comfortable circum- 


stances. He received many congratulations from 
his numerous friends. — Wrightsville (Pa.) Star, 
April 8th. 





The lucky man’s letter to the editor of the Boston 
Pilot : WricutTsvitLe, Pa., April 5th. 


Editor of the Pilot ; Thirty-five years ago the Penn- 
yareane canal boatmen would boat all Summer on 
the canals, and steamboat on the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi Rivers in the Winter. I never thought then, 
when I boated between Pittsburgh and New Or- 
leans, that I would draw from the Louisiana State | 
Lottery $15,000. God is good. I thank Him for the | 

eat favor. Lalso thank the officers of The Louis- 
ana State Lottery for sending me the lucky ticket, 
No. 66,551. It only took five days from the day I 
sent my ticket until I got the money, and only cost 
me $25 to collect. The drawing took place on March | 
15th. Yours with very great respect, } 


~ Boston (Mass.) Pilot, April 16, ‘T#0M4S Fatvey. 


Ancostrura Birrers is a household word all over 
the world. For over 50 years it has advertised itself 
by its merits. It is now advertised to warn the 
pou against counterfeits. The genuine article 
s manufactured by Dr. J. G. B. Stgeert & Sons. 








A GENEROUS OFFER. 

Tay Lor's Catarru Cure is sold under a guaran- 
tee that, if purchaser is not convinced of its merits 
after a ten-days’ trial, the price, $2.50, will be re- 
funded on its return to the principal depot, City 
Hall Pharmacy, 264 Broadway, New You. Send 
4c. stamp for pamphlet. It is sure, safe, pleasant. 
Our readers can rely upon this. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 
Mrs. Winsiow's Sootnine Syrup should al 
be used for children teething. It ‘sonthes the 
child, softens the gums. allays all pain, cures 
wind volic, and is the best remedy for diarrhawa. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 
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BANJO INSTRUCTION, $5 Course, 
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Ji Rye IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL | 
A comparable to the CuTicuRA Remepies in 
their marvelous properties of cleansing, purifying 
and beautifying the skin, and in curing torturing, | 
disfiguring, itching, scaly and pimply diseases of | 
the skin, scalp and blood, with loss of hair. 

Cuticura, the great Skin Cure, and Cuticura 
Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from | 
it, externally, and Cuticura REsOLVENT, the new 
Blood Purifier, internally, are a positive cure for 
every form of skin and blood disease, from pim- | 
les to scrofula. CuTicurA REMEDIES are abso- | 
utely pure and the only infallible skin beautifiers 
and blood purifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CuTicura, 50c.; RE- 
SOLVENT, $1; Soap, 25c. Prepared by the PorreR 
DruG@ AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

= Send for “* How to Cure Skin Diseases.’ 


’ 








HANDS Soft as dove'’s down, and as white, by 
using CuTicuRA MEDICATED Soap. 


[had Inflammatory Kheumatism 


For nearly a year I had to be fed 
and turned in bed. I could find no 
relief. My stomach was ruined and 
cut to pieces with powerful medi- 
cines taken to effect a cure, so that 
I was compelled to live on bread 
and water. I suffered over twenty- 
five years in this way. I was in- 
duced to try Dr. Kennedy's Favor- 
*» ite Remedy, and 


| am Now Well. 

.°g3With this medicine at hand I am 
Benabled to enjoy a good night’s 
rest, also food such as meat and 
pastry which I have been deprived 
of for twenty-five years. If any doubt this state- 
ment I will send the proof at once.—GARRETT 
LANSING, Troy, N.Y. _ . 

Jay Sweet. Albany, N. Y., says: It is my pleasure, 
if not my absolute duty towards those who are 
struggling for very life against the deadly diseases 
of the kidneys, to add my testimony to the already 
weighty evidence of 


THE MARVELOUS EFFICACY OF 


Dr. David Kennedy's Favorite Remedy. My wife 
was a hopeless case, abandoned by the physicians. 
Dr. David Kennedy’s Favorite Remedy of Rondout, 
N. Y., was resorted to; not because any hope was 
placed in it, but because nothing else remained. 
The effect was little short of a miracle. At the sec- 
























| ond bottle of the Favorite Remedy she had re- 


ained strength, and continuing the treatment she 
oes fully recovered. Send 2-cent stamp to Dr. Ken- 
nedy, Rondout, N. Y., for book on Kidney, Liver 
and Blood disorders. Mention this paper. 
Rondout, N.Y. All druggists. $1; 6 for $5. | 


BALES HON ZY 
OF HOREHOUND AND TAR, 
; A Wonderfal Cure tor Coughs and Colds, 
Bronchitis, Consumption, Croup and 
Whooping Coagh. Banishes Coughs and 
Colds where other remedies have failed. 
™ Keepin readiness. 3 sizes—25c., 50¢. 
= $1. Of all druggists. Beware o 
= counterfeits, Pa 
PIKE'S TOOTHACHE DROPS cure in One Minute. 
GERMAN CORN REMOVER kills Corns & Bunions. 


Use the Great Blood Purifier. 


Dr. Walker's California 
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Only Temperance Bitters Known. 


Kidney Complaints, — Congestion, Inflamma- | 
tion and Bright's Disease, and all Kidney troubles, 
may be removed and cured by these Bitters. 


MOTH-WAX. 

Kills the Moth and the old Moth Miller. 

It is a perfect protection of Furs and Woolen 
Fabrics, and is more economical to use than 
camphor. 

In one-pound boxes containing a dozen cakes. 
Agents wanted in every City, Town and County. 

WM. H. H. CHILDS, 73 Marpen Lang, N. Y. 

For sale by W. H. Scuterreuin & Co., 170 and 172 

William St., N. Y., and the wholesale drug trade, 


DRUNKENNESS or the Liquor Habit 

Positively Cured 
{n any of its stages. All desire or craving for stim- 
ulants er removed. Medicine can be given 
without knowledge of the patient, by placing it in 
coffee, tea or articles of food. Cures guaranteed. 
send for particulars. GOLDEN SPECIFIC Co., 
185 Race Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Terms Low. Treat @ 
a oS 2 ee ee 4. ae Mane 
benefited. 000 n x on 
Particulars FREE. Ht A hy 
REMEDY ép 





Rapid advancement guaranteed. Elegant banjos, all 
prices. Doré Bros’ BanJos indorsed by public and 
press as the finest in the world. College and Sales- 
rooms, 112 W. 35th St., N. Y., opp. Harrigan’s The. 


WANTED (Samples FREE) 
for Dr. SCOTT'S beautiful ELEC- 
TRICCORSETS, URUSHES, BELTS 


Ete. Norisk,quick sales. Territorygiven, satisfaction 
guaranteed. DR. SCOTT, 843 Bway, N. Y. 


AMONTH. Agents wanted. 90 best sell- 
ing articles in the world. 1 sample free. 
Address JAY BRONSON, Detroit. Mieh. 
Cownor, Cattle Ranch and Roundup Views ; sixty 


subjects photographed by Kirkland of Cheyenne. 
Send for catalogue. 














Howe & Breckons, Sole Agents, Cheyenne, Wyo. 








LYDIA E. PINKHAM'S 


VEGETABLE ¢ COMPOUND 
WILL HELP 


ANY WOMAN 


Suffering from Kidney Dis- 
ease or from troubles pe- 
culiar to her sex. 


Its purpose is solely for the legitimate healing of 
discase and the relief of pain,and that tt does all tt 
claims to do, thousands of ladies can gladly testify. 


It has stood the test of twenty years in relieving periodi- 
cal pain, promoting regularity of seasons, and banishing 
weakness, backache and consequent nervous distress. 

Probably no other woman in the world receives so 
many ,‘letters of thanks” as Lydia E, Pinkham, of 
Lynn, Mass. Mrs. DB of Enfield, N. H., says: 
“T will simply say that your Vegetable Compound is all 
you recommend it to be. /¢ has done me Worlds of 
good.” Another lady writes from Ottawa as follows: ‘‘I 
have just to-day bought the se enth bottle of your Vege- 
table Compound, have used two boxes of Pills and sev- 
eral packages of your Sanative Wash, and think it but 
right to tell you how much good I derived from your medi- 
All the pains 








cines, 

and aches have almost disappeared, my stomach is much , 

stronger too and I feel myself improved every way.” 
Price $1. Sold by all Druggists. 


we SANITAS == 


Nature’s Disinfectant, 


THE PINE FOREST at HOME. 
Should be in Every Household. 


100,000 LIVES 


ANNUALLY LOST IN THE UNITED STATES, 


from Scarlet Fever, Small Pox, Malaria, Dy- 
seutery, Enteric Fever, Measles, Diptheria, 
Whooping Oough and Diarrhcea, can be saved 
by the regular use in every household of 


“ SANITAS,” THE BEST DISINFECTANT, 
which is colorless, non-poisonous, does not 
stain linen and is fragrant. 

“ Actuated by the same impulse which makes 
us turn our faces towards a fresh breeze” we 


“ grasp a bottle of ‘Sanitas’ in a sick room.” 
—ANNIE THomas in “ Eyre of Blendon.” 


“SANITAS” FLUID, OIL, POWDER, SOAPS, &c, 
40 Cents each | Preparation. 


To be had of all Drugzists, and of the 


American & Continental ‘Sanitas” Co, 


(Limited.) 


636-642 West 55th Street, N.Y. 


Mothers Laugh 


When they get a Hartman Patent 
Stee! Wire Door Mat, for it gives 
them clean houses and saves more 
than its cost in saving of carpets, to 
say nothing of the saving in work. 
Just think of it—always in order, 
always effective, don't have to be 


They area regular God-send. 








swept or shaken, and don’t wear 
out. Different from your coor mat, 
It's just as good for stores, 
It can't 


isn’t it 
offices, cars, depots, hotels. 
be beat, never has been equaled, 
and don't cost much either. It will 
pay you to try one. Write for a cir- 
cular to 


HARTMAN STEEL CO. Limited 
BEAVER FALLS, PA. 


140 Congress St., Boston: 88 Chambers St., 
New York; 108 Dearborn St., CHICcAGo, 


BOKERS BITTERS 


THE OLDEST anp BEST or au. 
Stomach Bitters, 


AND as Fine A Corptal, AS EVER MADE. To BE 
HAD IN QUARTS AND Pints. 


L, FUNKE, J8,, Sole Manuf'r and Prop's, 


78 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 




















COLONISTS. 


LANDS, SETTLEMENTS, AND HOMES. 
Those persons who desire to join a colony on the 
co-operative plan should write to the American 
Land and Colonization Association for full 
information and pamphlets. 
Parties wanted for all the necessary trades, such 
as farmers, laborers, mechanics, and merchants. 
Address Eastern Orrice, 150 Boreel Building, 
N York. H. 8. WICKS, Manager. 
N. B.— A new town has been established, near 
which quantities of Government land can be 
taken up. 





OR SALE—A complete set of Frank Leslie’s Ilus- 
trated Newspaper. For particulars address, 
Mrs. Tos, TRULAND, Waterford, Saratoga Co., N.Y. 
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Want of Sleep 


Is sending thousands annually to the 
insane asylum ; and the doctors say this 
trouble is alarmingly on the increase. 
The usual remedies, while they may 
give temporary relief, are likely to do 
more harm than good. What is needed 
is an Alterative and Blood-purifier. 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is incomparably 
the best. It corrects those disturbances 
in the circulation which cause sleepless- 
ness, gives increased -vitality, and re- 
stores the nervous system to a healthful 
condition, 

Rev. T. G. A. Coté, agent of the Mass. 
Home Missionary Society, writes that 
his stomach was out of order, his sleep 
very often disturbed, and 
purity of the blood manifest; but that 
a perfect cure was obtained by the use 
of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 

Frederick W. Pratt, 424 Washington 
street, Boston, writes: ‘My daughter 
was prostrated with nervous debility. 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla restored her to 
health.” 

William F. Bowker, Erie, Pa., was 
cured of nervousness and sleeplessness 
by taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for about 
two months, during which time his 
weight increased over twenty pounds. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


. PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Price $1; six bottles, 85. 


some im- 


Sold by al! Druggists. 


ONLY FOR 


Moth Patches, Freckles and Tan, 


Use Perry’s Moru AND FRECKLE 
Lorton, it is reliable. 

For PIMPLES on the FACE, 
Blackheads and Fleshworms, 
ask your druggist for PrERty’s 
COMEDONE AND Pimp_e REMEDY, 
the Infallible Skin Medicine. 

Send for circular. 


Brent Goon & Co., 57 Murray St., 
New York. 











Positively Cured 
Little 


’Q | these Pills, 
They also relieve Di 


Piles. 
ly one pill a dose. 40inavial, Purely Ve; 
sal rER MEDICINE OG, Pate Mas Voke 
F s, New 
Bab) af Me sts. Dabty has: > 


EPPS’ 


GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 


COCO 


| | GREENWAY SA] 





INDIA PALE 





A laxative refreshing, 
fruit lozenge, 
very agreeable to take, for 


Constipaticn, 


hemorrhoids, bile, 


loss of appetite, gastric 
and intestinal troublesand 
; headache arising 


Golden Hair Wash 


E. GRILLON, 
27, Rue Rambuteau, Paris. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
This preparation, free from all objectionable 
qualities, will, after a few applications, turn the 
hair that Golden Color or Sunny Hue so universally 
sought after and admired. The best in the world. 
1 per bottle; six for $5. R. T. BELLCHAMBERS, 
mporter of fine Human Hair Goods, 
317 SixtH AVENUE, New York. 








First Prize Medal, M’f’r of Meerschaum 
Vienna, 1878. 0. WEI Pipes, Smokers’ Arti- 
: cles, etc., wholesale and retaii. 
Repairing done. Circular free. 
399 B’ way, N.Y. Factories, 69 
Walker St.. & Vienna, Austria. 
Sterling Silver-mounted Pipes, 
etc,, made in newest designs. 








CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


Strengthens the intellect, restores lost functions, builds up worn-out nerves, 
promotes good digestion, cures all weaknesses and nervousness. 


56 West 25Tn Srreet, New York. 


For SALE BY Druaaists, on Maw, $1.00. 
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Female Weakness. 


Mrs. W. H. MORELAND, of 
Sidney, Ohio, says: ‘“* Some 
six years ago I was a 
great sufferer from leucor- | 
rhea, with severe bearing- | 
down pains across me, and 
also in the small of my 
back. Two bottles of the 
‘Favorite Prescription’ 
cured me permanently. I 
have also taken your ‘Gold- 
en Medical Discovery,’ as a 
tonic, with the most grati- 
fying results.” 


























| Perfectly Miserable. 





Mrs. J. W. MACKEY, care of 
E. B. W. Shops, Indianapolis, 
Ind., writes: **I am happy to 
tell you of the great benefit I 
have received from the use 
of Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription. When I com- 
menced the use of this med- 
icine, I weighed only 100 
pounds, and was perfectly 
miserable; now I weigh 1322 
pounds, and am feeling real 
well. I heartily recommend 
your ‘ Favorite Prescription’ 
to our sex.” 

















The following words, in praise of Dr. PIERCE’S FAVORITE PRESCRIPTION, as a remedy for those delicate diseases and weaknesses peculiar to women, must be of 


interest to every sufferer from such maladies. 


the inestimable boon of health which has been restored to them by the use of this world-famed medicine. 





“My wife had been suffering for two or | 
three years with female weakness, and had | 
paid out one hundred dollars to physicians | 
without relief. She determined to try Dr. 


THROWN Away. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription, which really 
~ did her more good than did all the medi- 


cine given to her by the physicians during the three years they 
had been practicing upon her.” 

The Best Medicine for Women.—Mrs. V. A. West, Colum- 
bia, Mo., writes: ‘The ‘ Favorite Prescription ’ is the best medi- 
cine [ ever used. I have better health this summer than I have 
had since I married, and that has been thirty years. I have taken 
five bottles.”’ 

Never So Well in Ten Years.—Mrs. BELLE Bonp, Brecken- 
ridge, Colo., writes: * I have taken two bottles of your * Discovery’ 
and one of your ‘ Favorite Prescription,’ and your medicine has 
done me more good than all the doctors’ stuff IT have ever taken. 
I have not been so well in ten years as I am at present.” 





JOHN E. SEGAR, of Millenbeck, Va., writes: | 








gs es ae Mrs. BETTIE BurRTON, Bells, Bedford Co., Va., 
Don T writes: ‘I was a great sufferer from womb affec- 
tion, and took four bottles of your ‘ Favorite Pre- 
DESPAIR scription’ and ‘Pellets,’ from which I obtained 
« f decided relief, and such relief as I had despaired 
EE of Kora year anda half my health has remained 
| anges Tendering my thanks poorly expresses my gratitude. 
any of my relatives and friends have used your remedies, and 
in every instance they improved,” 

Irregular Menses.—Mrs. E. fF. MCPHERSON, 111 South Stricker 
Street, Baltimore, Md., writes: “*I have taken many a bottle of 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription for painful and scanty menses, 
and it always relieved me. In fact, it made me regular, and before 
I took your medicine it used to be two or three months before I 
would have them at all.” 


Kansas P. O., Tenn. 

WORLD'S DISPENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
BUFFALO, N. Y.: Gentlemen—I beg time and 
permission to add my humble testimony to that 
of thousands of others to the inestimable benefits 
my wife has received from the use of your fam- 
ily medicines. Having contracted a severe cold 
last winter, which finally settled on her lungs, and 


T0 
HER SEX. 


having tried all our local doctors in vain for the removal of the 
same, my wife decided to try your “Golden Medical Discovery,” 
in connection with the ‘* Pellets ’’; and almost from the first dose 
of the medicine there was a marked and unmistakable improve- 


ment in her condition. Shortly after commencing upon the use 
of your medicine, six great boils appeared on different parts of the 
body and discharged an incredible amount of corruption, which 
my wife thinks was due to the wonderful influence of your great 
medicine as a blood-purifier. But, be that as it may, it is certain 
that from that time she has enjoyed better health than at any 


ae eon period for ten years. She also suffered for years from 
)d 


leeding piles, and from certain disagreeable bearing-down sensa- 
tions in the lower part of theabdomen. But ever since using your 
medicine she has been entirely free from all this. She declares 
thft, as a means of regulating the menstrual flow, your ‘* Favorite 
Prescription ” is a ‘* God-send to her sex.” 

Mrs. Lypra BE, of Morristown, Tenn., declares that the 
“Golden Medical Discovery” is the very best medicine she has 
ever used, and she has taken hundreds of bottles of patent medi- 
cines. Respectfully yours, SAMUEL I. BELL. 


H Mrs. E. J. MCELROY, Anderson, Shasta Co., 
FEELS LIKE 


Cal., writes: ‘** I have been married ten years; 
A New BEING. 


suffered from inflammation, congestion, con- 
* Pellets,’ and feel 





stipation, piles, leucorrhea, nervousness, head- 

ache, etc. Have taken only one and a half 
® bottles of the ‘ Favorite Prescription’ with the 
like a new being.” 

















They are fair samples of the spontaneous expressions with which thousands give utterance to their sense of gratitude for 


Mrs. SopHIA F. BOSWELL, White Cottage, O., 
writes: “I took eleven bottles of your ‘ Fa- 
vorite Prescription’ and one bottle of your 
‘Pellets.’ I am doing my work, and have been 
for some time. I have had to employ help for 
SUPPORTER about sixteen years before I commenced tak- 

* fing your medicine. I have had to wear a su 
® porter most of the time; this I have laid aside, 
and feel as well as I ever did.” 

Weak and Nervous.—Mrs. F. D. Berry, Oran, N. ¥., writes: 
“For three years I suffered greatly from female complaints. For 
two years I was unable to do any work; could hardly walk, I was so 
weak and nervous. I had constant —— At times it seemed 
as though I would die. The doctors told me it was nervous 
disease. I was treated all the time, but seemed to grow worse. I 
commenced taking your ‘ Favorite Prescription’ and ‘Golden 
Medical Discovery’ last May, and am happy to say that I find my- 
self sound and well. I spent a great deal of money’ without any 
benefit until I took your medicine. I have never had anything do 
me so much good in my life.” 

5 Mrs. S. A. FREEMAN, of Reidsville, Rockingham 
Co., N. C., writes: “I want to say that your 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription and Golden 
Medical Discovery have done me more good 
than the physician who has treated me. After 
taking your medicines, I — several pounds. 
I think your ‘ Favorite Prescription’ the best medicine for ladies 
with which I am acquainted.” 

Womb Disease.— Mrs. NANcy W. ENLOE, of Forestburgh, Mon- 
tague Co., Texas, who was terribly afflicted with womb disease for 
fifteen years, writes: ‘* Before I commenced upon the use of your 
‘Favorite Prescription’ and dione gin Pel ’ T had in in 
nearly every part of my body, an could not walk a mile; but 
new the pain is gradually leaving me, and I am able to walk three 
miles.”’ 








TREATING THE WRONG DISEASE. 


Many times women call upon their family physicians, one with dyspepsia, another with palpitation, another with backache, or nervousness, another with pain here and 
there, and in this way they all present alike to themselves and their easy-going and indifferent, or over-busy doctor, separate and distinct diseases, for which he prescribes 


his pills and potions, assuming them to be such, when, in reality, they are all symptoms caused by some womb disorder. 


While the physician is ignorant of the cause 


of suffering, he encourages his practice until large bills are made, when the suffering patient is no better, but probably worse for the delay, wrong treatment and 


consequent complications. 
instituting comfort instead of prolonged misery. 


3 Puysicians 
I was completely discouraged, and so weak I 


FAILED. 

" could with difficulty cross the room alone. I 
began taking Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription and using the 
local treatment recommended in his ‘Common Sense Medical 
Adviser.’ I commenced to improve at once. In three months I 
was perfectly cured, and have had no trouble since. I wrote a 
letter to my family paper, briefly mentioning how my health had 
been restored, and offering to send the full particulars to any one 
writing me for them, and inclosing a stamped-envelope for reply. 
[ have received over four hundred letters. In reply, I have 
described my case and the treatment used, and have earnestly 
advised them to ‘do likewise.’ From a great many I have re- 
ceived second letters of thanks, stating that they had commenced 
the use of ‘ Favorite Prescription,’ had sent the $1.50 required for 
the * Medical Adviser,’ and had applied the local treatment so fully 
and plainly laid down therein, and were much better already.” 


Non-appearance of Menses.—Mrs. ANNA M. SCHERER, 2803 
Rose Hill, Philadelphia, Pa., writes: “It is with pleasure that I in- 
form you that our child, Anna Margaret, has been cured after 
using your ‘Favorite Prescription’ for four months, Her menses 
came on the first time after twenty-six days, and the second time 
after twenty-seven days. She is improving in weight, has a good 
appetite, and is cheerful. She also takes your ‘ Pellets,’ and likes 
them, as they are much easier to take than other pills. Whoever 
saw our child in the spring and sees her now, is astonished at her 
rugged appearance, and she informs all her friends that Dr. 
Pierce's Favorite Prescription restored her. I cannot recommend | 
the ‘ Favorite Prescription’ too highly as a medicine to strengthen | 
the whole system and to regulate the menses.”’ | 


| THE GREATEST 





Mrs. E. F. MorGAN, of No. 71 Lexington St., | 
East Boston, Mass., says: “Five years ago lL 
was a dreadful sufferer from uterine troubles. 
Having exhausted the skill of three physicians, 








writes: “Il was a great sufferer from leucor- 
rhea, bearing-down pains, and pain con- 
P EARTHLY Boon tinually across my back. Three ttles of 
f «4; your ‘Favorite Prescription’ restored me 
a to perfect health. I treated with Dr. . 
for nine months, without receiving any benefit. The ‘Favorite 
Prescription’ ‘is the greatest earthly boon to us poor suffering | 
women.” 
Asthma Due to Uterine Disease, Cured by “Favorite 
Prescription.” — hk. G. WALLACE, Esq., of Del Rio, Texas, writes: 
* My wife took three bottles of the ‘ Favorite Prescription’ to re- 
move a disease, or combination of diseases, peculiar to women, | 
She had suffered many years with asthma. It seemed to fill the 
lungs with tenacious mucus, and her breathing was performed | 
with so great difficulty that death was seemingly near at hand. | 
She is now entirely clear of any symptoms of asthma, and we are 
satisfied that the ‘ Favorite Prescription ’ cured her. It has been 
eight months since she took the medicine, and she has not had a 
spell since. There was never a month before that time that she 
did not have a spell, and was seldom entirely clear or free from it. 
I take the liberty of sending you my experience with your medi- 
cine, which I think will widen its eaee of popularity and useful- 
ness, as every one knows that asthma is considered incurable.” 








Mrs. GEORGE HERGER, of Westfield, N. Y., 
| 





|} now 





HENRY Fey, Anna, Ohio, writes: “* My wife 
suffered two years and more from female 
complaint of a very aggravated form. The 
ARE physicians all said that she also had consump- 
tion, and considered her case hopeless. 
COMFORTED procured your ‘Favorite Prescription,’ and 

. after she used two bottles she was a well wo- 

man. Ever since, [ have been an enthusiast in 

regard to your medicines, and have recommended them to several 

who have been benefited by the use of them as much as my wife. 

I have known your ‘Golden Medical Discovery,’ and your ‘ Pleas- 

ant Purgative Pellets,’ to produce cures that seemed perfectly 

marvelous. I cured a woman with three bottles of your ‘ Favor- 

ite Prescription’ where a doctor had treated her six months for 
liver complaint and dyspepsia.” 

Ulceration of the Womb.—Mrs. CATHERINE MARTIN, (Box 
664,) Valparaiso, Ind., writes: “Five years ago I was taken sick 
with ulceration of the womb. 
doctors in this city. They said my case was hopeless, and that 
they could do nothing for me. I tried all kinds of patent medi- 
cine without relief. I gradually grew worse, until last May my 
family gave me up to die. My doctor said he never knew a case as 
bad as I was to recover. I then began to use Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery and Favorite Prescription, and the washes pre- 
scribed in Dr. Pierce’s little book on diseases of women. I com- 
menced getting better, and at this time I am almost well. I 
heartily recommend these medicines to all ladies suffering with 
similar diseases.’’ 

Female Weakness.—H. T.GinMAn, Esq., Mattoon, Coles Co., 
lll., writes: ‘My wife has taken two bottles of your ‘ Favorite 
Prescription’ and one of your ‘Golden Medical Discovery,’ and 
nee have helped her more than any other medicine she has ever 

en.” 


THE HOPELESS 





Mrs. MAY GLEASON, of Nunica, Ottawa Co., 


Ir Works | 


Mich., writes: ‘Your *Favorite Prescription’ 
has worked wonders in mf case. I think it is 

WONDERS just the medicine for female complaints.”’ 
. Again she writes: “‘ Having taken several bot- 


tles of the ‘ Favorite Prescription’ since my last 
writing to you, I desire to state that I have regained my health 
wonderfully, to the astonishment of myself and friends. I can 
be on my feet all day, attending to the duties of my house- 
hold, feeling only slightly fatigued at night.”’ 


Female Weakness.— Mrs. Betrire Batts, Hale City, Mo., 
writes: ‘**I must express my heart-felt thanks to Providence for 
guiding me to the aid of your great and good medicine. I have 
derived more real benefit for the length of time than I have for 
years from the best physicians here and in the State. I am taking 
the ‘Golden Medical Discovery’ and * Favorite Prescription,’ and 
getting along nicely.” 

Seriously Out of Health.—Mrs. M. Lovert, Amite City, La., 
writes: “‘Some years ago, being seriously out of health, I began 
the use of Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. By the time I had 
used six bottles I was entirely well. When I began this treatment 
I could not lift a broom without pain. I was very much debili- 
tated and very nervous.” 


| goarcey able to be up around the house during that time, 
I was treated by two of the best | V 








| in the same way, and she cured herself in a short time. 


A proper medicine, like Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription, directed to the cause would probably have entirely removed the disease, thereby 





% Mrs. ANNA M. HALL, of Bath, Brown Co., 
Dak., writes: “*1 took two bottles of the 
‘Golden Medical es ae and two of the 
PAGES OF Favorite Prescription.’ y this time I felt 
like a new woman, so I quit taking medicines 
COMMENDATION and have not taken any since. I feel well all 
ef the time and eat quite heartily. I have in- 
duced a great many to try your medicine, 
and all think they could not do without them. could write you 
at least ten pages about the good your medicines have done, if I 
only had the time.’’ 


A Great Sufferer Cured.—Mrs. VIOLA ALLEN, of Au Sable, 
Mich., writes: “I was under the treatment of a doctor who was 
esteemed the best in town; I doctored a year, and every day while 
under his treatment I would have from two to four chills, and I 
suffered a sat deal from sharp lancinating pain, so that ; was 

was 
then advised by a sister to use your medicine. She had been suf- 
fering from weakness and falling of the womb, and had found 
relief in taking your ‘ Favorite Prescription.’ So I left off doctor- 
ing at once, and began taking your * Prescription,’ and ‘ Discov- 
ery,’ and ‘Pellets’ alternately, and my health at present is the 
best it has been in a number of years. I soon found relief in 
taking your medicines.”’ 


Prolapsus.—E. J. WiLLiAMs, Esq., of Carter's Furnac?, Carter 
Co., Tenn., writes: ** When my wife began the use of your * Favor- 
ite Prescription,’ she was suffering from prolapsus, or falling of 
the womb, so bad that she could with difficulty stay up while her 
bed was being made; she had been in this condition for about three 
months. She took the ‘ Favorite Prescription’ and your * Golden 
Medical Discovery,’ and before the first bottle of each was used, 
she could sit up about one-third of the day, and her health con- 
tinued to improve until she gained her usual strength. She took 
only five bottles of the ‘Favorite Prescription’ and one of the 
‘Golden Medical Discovery.’ ” 


A Marvelous Cure.—Mrs. G. F. SPRAGUE, of 
JEALOUS Crystal, Mich., writes: “ I was troubled with female 
weakness, leucorrhea and falling of the womb for 
seven rb my so I had to keep my bed for a good 
art of the time. I doctored with an army of dif- 
erent physicians, and spent large sums of money 
but received no lasting benefit. At last my husband persuade 
me to try your medicines, which I was loath to do, because I 
was prejudiced against them, and the doctors said they would 
do me no good. I finally told my husband that if he would 
get me some of your medicines, I would try them against the 
advice of my physician. He got me six bottles of the * Favorite 
Prescription,’ also six bottles of the * Discovery,’ for ten dollars. 
I took three bottles of * Discovery’ and four of ‘Favorite Pre- 
scription,’ and I have been a sound woman for four years. 1 then 
gave the balance of the medicine to my sister, who was = eo 
ave 


Coup WRITE 





Doctors. 


not had to take any medicine now for almost four years.” 


Weak Back.—Mrs. CHARLOTTE W. SmitnH, of Sibley, Iowa, 
writes: “I desire to say that I have taken two bottles of the 
‘Favorite Prescription,’ and I think it has cured my weak back.”’ 


OV HRWORK HD WOM EWN. 


For “ worn-out,” “ run-down,” debilitated school teachers, milliners, dress-makers, seamstresses, general house-keepers, and overworked and feeble women generally, 
Dr. Pierce’s Favotite Prescription is the best of all restorative tonics. 





. Not A 
GURE-ALL.” 


to the whole system. 





sex. 


It is a powerful, general as we 


It promptly cures nausea and weakness of stomach, indigestion, bloating, eructations of gas, nervous prostration, debility 
‘* Favorite Prescription” is sold by druggists under Our positive guarantee. 


to $1.00 per Bottle, or Six Bottles for $5.00. 


EVERY INVALID LADY 





fusely illustrated with colorea plates and numerous wood-cuts, will be sent for ten cents in postage stamps. 


Address, 


1 as uterine, tonic 


For conditions, see wrapper around bottle. 


Illustrated with 
A large pamphlet, Treatise on Diseases 0 


Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription is not a ‘*Cure-all,” but admirably fulfills a ac eon of purpose, being a most potent Specific for all those 
Chronic Weaknesses and Diseases peculiar to women, 


and nervine, and imparts vigor and strength 


and sleeplessness in either 
Price reduced 


should send for ‘*The People’s Common Sense Medical Adviser,” in which over fifty pages are devoted to the 
consideration of diseases peculiar to women. 
be sent, post-paid, to any address, for @1. SO. 


lates. It will 
Women, pro- 


numerous wood-cuts and colored 


WORLD’S DISPENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, No. 663 Main St., BUFFALO, HN. Y. 
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Moral; Insurein The Travelers.” | 


[NSURANCE / 
COMPANY. 


n we “a 






IT ISSUES 


ACCIDENT POLICIES 


FOR 


610,000 


GIVING 
10,000 in Event of Death. 
10,000 for Loss of Two Eyes. 
10,000 for Loss of Two Feet. 
10,000 for Loss of Two Hands. 
10,000 for Loss of One Hand and One Foot. 
3,330 for Loss of One Foot. 
3,900 for Loss of One Hand. 
$50.00 per Week for Disabling Injury. 

And corresponding proportional amounts on 


policies of sizes : 


Full Principal Sum for Death, Loss of Both Feet 
or Hands, a Foot and a Hand, or Sight. 


One-third the Principal Sum for Loss of One 
Hand or One Foot. 


Paid Policy-holders, - - - - - - $13,000,000 | 
Assets, - - $9,111,000 | Surplus, $2,129,000 | 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, Pres'’t. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Sec’y. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 | 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
i\\ and is therefore far more economi- 

4 cal, costing lesa than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily dizested, and 
fjadmirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers irocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


quitable 


quilt COMPANY. 
CAPITAL, - - $600,000 


DEBENTURES 


Cuaranteed Farm Mortgages 
OFFICES. REFERE! NCI ES, 
NEW YORK, 208 Broadway, First a Ay YORK. 
pays ~ 93 Court Street. Bosto Peet | 
PHILADELPH HIA, 1128. 4th St. | 7th Nat. S, PHILADELPHIA. 
SAS CITY, 7th & Del. Sts. | Am. Nat. Bank, KANSAS CITY 
a rates of interests and full information 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


THE TEST OF be ROADS FOR 
TEN YEARS, 
































By the Bin of American 
riders of first-class MBIA. 


~ Cc; OLUMBI 
Bicycles and Tricycles 


A) SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 


Illustrated catalogues sent free. 


N 
POPE MFG. co., Boston, ‘Viartford: Chicago, 


1784. 1887. 
BARBOUR’S 


FLAX TMREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
— IN— 
Embroidery, Knitting and 
Crochet Work. 
Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé 
and other Laces. 

Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 

the country on Spools and in Balls, 


LINEN FLOSS in SKEINS or BALLS. 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
___Chileago, St. Louis, San Francisco. 


Hap! 
Be ache ime a 
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Waltham 


Timing Watches. 


| With or Without Split Seconds, 


and Minute Register. 


MANUFACTURED AND GUARANTEED BY THE 


American Valtham [Watch (., 





WALTHAM, MASS. 


THe WaLTHAM CHRONOGRAPH 
combines an ACCURATE stop- 
watch for sporting, astronomi- 
cal and general scientific pur- 


| poses, with a RELIABLE time- 


keeper for ordinary use. 
The mechanism to start, stop 


_ and fly back is of the most simple 


and durable construction and is 
independent of the other parts 
of the movement. 

The Waltham Watch Factory 
is the oldest in America, 
the most extensive and best 
equipped in the world, and 
produces the finest and best 
' watches made. 


FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST CLASS 
JEWELERS. 


oenold 
Ss, 
ore A Cc ks , 


GREAT REDUCTION IN 


All Wool and Silkk and Wool 
Dress Goods Combinations. 


Tamese, Beige, 
Cheviot, Armure, 
Nun’s Veiling, 
and Albatross Cloths. 


Proadvvay AS 4 9th ét. 


NEW YORK. 


_WINCHESTER’S 


HYPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME AND SODA is a 
matchless remedy for Consumption in every Stage 
of the Disease. For Coughs, Weak Lungs, Throat Dis- 
eases, Luss of Flesh and Appetite, and every form of 
—— Debility,it is an unequaled Specific Remedy. 
SURE AND GET WINCHESTER’S PREPARA- 
TON $1 and $2 per bottle. Sold by druggists. 
WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
No. 162 William Street, New York. 





One Agent (Merchant LS wanted in every town for 
ANSE NOY 54 


&CO.,Chicago 





Demand unprecedented. 


A. R. BRATTIN, 
Wholesale Jeweler. 


Watch Materials, Tools and Jewelers’ Supplies 
a Specialty. 
.KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Brass Beds and Children’s Cribs 


Clean, Elegant and Durable. The only kind used 
in Europe. 


NEW YORK BRASS FURNITURE Co., 
39 Union Square. 














STEEL PENS 





Are the Best. 


8 Selected Samples, for Trial, on receipt of 6 Cents in Stamps. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO.,, 753 and 755 Broadway, N.Y. 








MERINO UNDERWEAR. 


Messrs. 
JAMES McCREERY & CO. 
Are now offering complete lines 
of the 


“Purley and Buttrum Brand” 


of Merino Underwear —in weigits 
adapted to the Spring and Summer 
season—for Ladies,Gentlemen and 
Children. 

These Goods are not excelled by 
any line of English manufacture, 
are moderate in price, and guar- 
anteed to be in every respect as 
represented. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


from any part of the country 
receive prompt and careful 
attention. 


JAMES MceCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and Ilth St., 
NEW YORK. 





Paillard’s 
MUSIC 
BOXES 


ARE THE. BEST. 


They play selections from all the 
Standard and Light Operas and 
the most Popular Music of the Day. 





Send stamp for Descriptive Price 
List to 


M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 


680 Broadway, Hew York Qity. 


(FACTORY AT STE. CROIX, SWITZERLAND.) 


Ww. L. DOUCLAS 
$3 SHOE. 


Stylish, Durable, Easy Fitting. 
The best $3 Shoe in the World. 


W. L. DOUGLAS 


$2.50 SHOE 


equals the $3 Shoes adver- 
tised by other firms. at 


Our 











SHOE FOR BOYS oA great satisfaction. The 
above are made in Button, Congress and Lace, al! 
styles of toe. Kvery pair parreateds name and price 
stamped on bottom of each shoe. No others genuine. 
Sold by 2,000 dealers throughout the U.S. If your 
dealer does Te Keep them, send name on postal to 
W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass., for tree 
information, ugLs mailed, postage free. 





Great Me Alte tals 


ey te 
Children. 
Physicians recommend Castoria. 
Mothers rely upon Castoria. 
Children cry for Castoria. 


MATTINGS. 


500 different styles China and Japanese (Straw) 
Mattings. Rare Novelties in Damask and Mosaic 
effects. White from $5 per roll. Red-check and 
fine fancy patterns from $8 per roll of 40 yards. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO., 
SIXTH AV, AND 13TH 87. 


STAMMERINC | 


And all nervous affections of —— thoroughly 
corrected, have no hesitation in recommending 
Mr. Aldrich to speech sufferers.” —W. A. Hammonp, 
M.D., ex-Surgeon General, U.S.A. for full particu- 
ave, | testimonials from eminent men, etc., send for 


re 
fie A ALDRICH, 9 West 14th Street, N. ¥. 
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|ALLCOCN’S POROUS PLASTERS 


ARE THE 
STANDARD REMEDY 


for Weak Back, Rheumatism, Lumbago, 
Sciatica, Colds, Coughs, Sore Throat, 
Pulmonary and Kidney Difficulties, Mal- 
aria, Dyspepsia, Heart, Spleen, Liver, 
and Stomach Affections, Strains and all 
Local Pains, 

The valuable curative properties of 
Attcock’s Porous PLastrEers are due to 
the employment of the very highest med- 
ical and chemical skill. They act safely, 
promptly, and effectually ; do not burn 
or blister, but soothe and relieve while 
curing. 

Do not be deceived by misrepresenta- 
tion. Ask for ALLCOCK’S, and let no 
explanation or solicitation induce you to 
accept a substitute. 


Yellowstoug Park. 


PACIFIC COAST and ALASKA. 
EXCUrsion Tickets via Nort Via Northern Pacific R.R. 


THE DINING-CAR ROUTE, 


Will be sold from all principal points in the United 
States and Canada at greatly reduced rates. 





For Ye llowstone Park Maps, Knott’ s Duluth Speech 
(illustrated), ** Wonderland,” and Excursion Rates 
to all Northwest Territory, apply to any agent of 
Northern Pacific R. R., or to 


CHARLES S. FEE, G. P. and 7. A, 
Mention Frank Leslie's, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
EARL &WILSON’S 
LINEN 





COLLARS & CUFFS 
BEST IN THE WORLD 








KIDNE and all Urinary troubles easily, 

quickly and safely cured by DO- 
CUTA Capsules. Severest cases cured in 7 days. 
Sold $1.50 per box. all Druggists, or - mail from 
Docuta Mfg. Ce 0., , 112 Ww ‘hite § St., N -Y. Full Idire ctions. 


THE PHOPLUE 


Who have been disappointed in the results ob- 
tained from the use of COCOA WINES, BEEF 
WINE and IRON, or the so-called EMULSION of 
COD LIVER OIL, should use 


Cherry Malt 
PHOSPHITES, 


A Combination of Wild Cherry, cade of Malt, 
and the Hypophosphites, Lime and Soda. 


LIEBIG PHARMACAL CoO., 
78 Maiden Lane, New York. 


SOLD BY ALL DRU @GISTS, _ 


ALL 49. THE AMERICAN CYCLES 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
ONAPPLICATION. 


ORMULLY@JEF 
+-MFG.CO.=- 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
£1 MANUFACTURERS IN AMERICA 


SNOW ’s 


Traveler's Cap ald Head-Rest Combined. 


The combination of a Pillow within 
a Traveler’s Cap is a decided nove wy. 
and something that cannot fail to be 
appreciated. Although to external 
appearances like other silk caps, it 
has concealed within its lining an 
air-cushion, which may be inflated 
at will, thus forming a soft head-rest 
which enables one to lean comfort- 
b ably against any hard substance. 
The pad, when exhausted of air, adds but a trifle to the 
bulk of the cap. Give them a trial, and you will never 
be without one when traveling. Made of fine Black Gros 
Grain Silk, with Satin Lining. All sizes, 81.50 each. 
Ask ro Hatter for them. If not fe und, they will be 
sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. State 
size cap usually worn. Address the Manufacturers, 
GEORGE FROST & CO. 
___—87 iD DEVONSHIRE STREET, BosTON. 


WHITE TAR GAMPHORETTE 


is the best preservative of garments, furs, carpets, 
and everything else that may be destroyec by 
moths or any other insect. For sale at druggists’ 
and fancy goods stores. Agents wanted. 

8S. BERNHEIM, Gen'l Agt , 351 B’dway, N. Y. 















































QUAL een als Commissions $5 daily. Blair’s Foun- 
tain Pen only is practical with Steel Pens, 65 cts. 
With Gold Pens, $1 to $3. Stylographic Pens, $1 to 
$2. Set of Samples (at wholesale prices), $3. 
PoPULAR FouNTAIN PEN Co., 257 Broadway, N. Y. & 


CURE. A vy Puck’s Part. IMp2ovep 
Cusniongp Ear Davums. 

D £ iF w prook FRE ue distinetly. 
Address 


‘omfortable, invisible. Illustrated boo 
S call on F, "HISCOX, 853 Brosdway, ¥ Nee = thi paper. 








Beautiful Women. 


MOTHERS, SISTERS AND 
DAUGHTERS! | 


Raneeher your Hair—wear it 
, : 







*Twill make you look deauti- 
Jul, or look like a /right.* 
Consult the leader of styles 
Mrs. C. Thompson, 240 Fifth 
Ave, Send for ill. catalogue, 
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1. KANSAS CITY, KANSAS, LOOKING WEST, SHOWING WYANDOTTE, THE KANSAS AND MISSOURI RIVERS AND ARMCURDALE IN THE BACKGROUND, 2. CITY MARKET, 3. THE LEVER, 4. NIG? ScENES 
MISSOURI.—KANSAS CITY AND 
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. NIGHE SCENES AT STEAMBOAT LANDING. 5, KANSAS RIVER FERRY. 6, FOOT OF MAIN STREET (THE OLD TOWN). 7. KANSAS CITY, LOOKING NORTHEAST FROM THE TOWER OF THE CATHEDRAL, 


TY AND ITS SURROUNDINGS. 


py C. BUYNELL,— SEE PAGE 186 
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